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POETRY. 
For the Woman's Journal. 


GREAT HEART. 


BY E. B.C. 








Once, up the steeps my love and I 
Went toiling, day by day; 

Above we saw the smiling sky, 
However rough the way; 

‘For hearts that hold nor doubt nor fear, 
The heavens themselves”’ we said, ‘are near .’ 
But, toiling long, my weak heart grew 
Impatient of the pain; 

For bruiséd feet the hights, I knew, 
Too far away to gain; 

So down I sat, with tear and sigh, 

To let the happy world go by. 

“Nay, nay!’ I cried, ‘‘go on, my love; 
You shall not wait for me; 

See! beckon all the hights above, 

The great world calls for thee.”’ 

He only smiling paused to make 

The rough way smoother, for my sake . 
And weary pilgrims, day by day, 
Pressed to my Great-Heart’s side; 

No humblest wish he cast away, 

No prayer of child denied; 

But from the perils of the wold 

Bore e’en the lambkin to its fold. 

Still up the steeps my love and I 
Keep toiling, day by day, 

And asthe years slip swiftly by, 

His hair is growing gray; 

While I can see, with dimming eyes, 
Still far above the great hights rise 


o> e—____—_ 
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BY MADGE, 


Love comes knocking at my heart; 
Shall it enter there? 

Shall the strong locks fall apart 
And let in new air? 

Strong and fast I’ve kept the gate 
Lest the rover free, 

Sent so oft by strange, old Fate, 
Aim his darts at me. 

Now he pauses in his course; 
Comes not strong and bold; 

Says, ‘‘May Icome in? No force 
Use I, but withhold.” 

So within the guarded walls 
Counsels grave I keep; 

If the sturdy castle falls, 
*Tis too late to weep. 











JACOLLIOT’S “WOMAN IN INDIA.” 


There is no point more important in the 
history of Woman than to know how far 
her present degradation in most Oriental 
countries is simply an unchanged state, in- 
herited from the earliest times, or is a re- 
lapse from a higher, earlier position now 
abandoned. The learned Hindoo who vis- 
ited England some half-dozen years ago— 
Keshub Chunder Sen—declared repeatedly 
in his speeches that in the early history of 
Hindostan, women were as free as in Eng- 
land, went about unveiled, were highly ed- 
ucated, wrote books and took part in public 
action. (See ‘English Visit” of K. C. 8.. 
by Sophia D. Collet, pp. 229,344, 371, 416, 
466; and compare Johnson's ‘Oriental Re- 
ligions,” Book I. ch. 6.) 

The express object of Louis Jacolliot’s 
‘La Femme dans I’Inde,” (Paris, 1777; 6 
francs) is to show that Woman held in the 
Vedic times this higher position. The au- 
thor has a knowledge of Sanskrit, and a 
large part of the book consists of translated 
passages. He wasalso a magistrate in Cey- 
lon and elsewhere; and hence had some 
knowledge of the people among whom he 
dwelt. On the other hand he isa professed 
book-maker; and all of his books that I 
have seen are confused, disorderly, partisan 
and disappointing. He has written in all 





thirteen books on East Indian subjects, and 
promises nearly as many more; and itis safe 
to say that this is one of the poorest of them 
all. Only a very small part of it touches 
upon the precise point which he attempts to 
prove; andeven that portion 1s put together 
in a manner so slovenly, and his assertions 
are so little verified by definite and precise 
quotations, that one feels almost provoked 
with an author who can se waste his oppor- 
tunities and materials. 

All these allowances being made, we can 
nevertheless find some valuable facts and 
passages, though we have to take them part- 
ly upon trust. He begins’ by pointing out 
that the “Vedas” and the ‘‘Code of Menu” 
recognize the distinction of sex in the uni- 
verse as having its origin in the very nature 
of Deity, instead of representing Woman as 
born from Man, in a subordinate and al- 
most trivial manner, as is done by other cos- 
mogonies. ‘‘The Supreme Being, self-di- 
vided into two parts, became half male and 
half female.” (Code of Menu. quoted by 
Jacolliot, p. 8.) From the re-union of those 
parts came all that exists. He afterwards 
gives us (p. 30) a long dialogue or chant for 
two voices, translated from the‘‘Sama-Veda” 
and addressed to the ‘‘Father and Mother 
Deity.” (Au Dieu Pére et Mére; a Brahma; a 
la double créature.) This is the first precursor, 
sr far as I know, of those prayers to ‘‘our 
Heavenly Father and Mother,” which Theo- 
dore Parker used to offer from his pulpit. 
It is of course impossible to assert that Wo- 
man is theoretically degraded, where the 
feminine element has thus a place in the di- 
vine nature itself. 

After long episodes, the author comes to 
his historical summary which he announces 
as follows: 

‘‘We shall see by the citations that we 
shall give from the Prasada in regard to the 
epoch which we are studying, how easy it is 
to reconstruct the history of Woman during 
these different periods. 

‘Equal of Man and priestess of the Uni- 
versal Mother in the period preceding the 
Vedas. 

“Companion of man in sacrificial duties 
and in war during the period called Vedic. 

‘‘Mere house-mother (mére de famille seule- 
ment) during the religious transformation ef- 
fected by the Brahmins. 

“Ignored during the period of philosoph- 
ic speculations; and finally, enslaved under 
the despotism of priests and kings.” (p. 79.) 

Then he explains how this change was 
brought about. ‘The Brahmins” he says, 
‘‘had recourse to their ordinary means; they 
interpolated in to the original ‘Code of Menu’ 
which they had abridged, verses favorable 
to their designs.” But it does not seem 
quite clear whether the following passages 
were in the original text or simply the very 
first interpolations In either case they in- 
dicate a very different state of things from 
the present. 

“It is not by confining women, or by caus- 
ing them to be watched over by faithful 
servants, that one can have security for 
their virtue. No woman can be better 
guarded than she who is a guard over her- 
self. 

‘Measures of violence against women are 
absolutely forbidden by the law. We can 
only succeed through deference, and by giv- 
ing to women employment for their leisure 
time.” (Jacolliot, p. 81.) 

Then he passes to the sentences which 
were, as he thinks, inserted by the priests; 
such as these: 

‘‘A little girl, a young woman, a woman 
advanced in age, should never do anything 
according to their own will, even in their 
own abode. 

‘During her childhood a woman should 
depend on her father; during her youth 


| upon her husband; after her husband’s 


death, upon her sons; if she has none, on 
her husband’s next-of-kin, or if there are 
none, on those of her father; if she has no 
paternal relations, upon the rulers; a wo- 
man should never be allowed to govern her- 
self.” (p. 81.) 

There is certainly much difference in tone 
between these two sets of extracts; and 
Jacolliot makes it still more marked by re- 
ferring to the earlier Vedas, and giving these 
courteous and chivalrous extracts: 

‘‘Man is complete only through Woman; 
and every man who does not marry on com- 
ing to maturity should be marked with dis- 
grace. 

‘‘He who despises a woman despises his 
mother. 

**He who is cursed by a woman is cursed 
by God. 

“The tears of women draw fire from 
heaven on those who cause them. 

‘The songs of women are sweet in the 
ear of the Lord. Men ought not, if they 
would, sing the praises of God without wo- 
men. 

“The virtuous woman is free from purifi- 
cations, for she can never be soiled, even by 
the most impure contacts.” (pp. 87-8.) 

This last sentence has great significance 
in a country of caste, where endless purifi- 
cations are often required for slight contact 
with a class held degraded. All these quo- 
tations are certainly interesting and signifi- 
cant, so far as they go, but the author never 





gets any farther, and never gives in full the 
proof of his position. He next gives long 
translations from the hymns of the ‘‘Rig- 
Veda;” and closes with a really beautiful 
story, told at great length, and showing how 
a woman’s dignity and purity made itself 
recognized, even amid all the corruptions of 
Oriental society. ?. W. &. 
“oe 


VOTING AND FIGHTING. 





The constantly reiterated assertion that, 
“If Woman uses the ballot she must also 
use the bullet” and that she must make her- 
self, or be made, liable to defend her coun- 
try in times of war the same as male 
voters, seems almost too absurd even to de- 
mand an answer, or refutation. Yet there 
are some points of the question! have not 
seen urged, and the mental disease of many 
opposers of Woman Suffrage seems to be so 
deep-seated that one may be excused for 
using infinitesimal mustard-seed poultices, 
hoping that, by and by, eventhesemay grow 
into large proportions for the healing of the 
imbeciles. I remember well, that during the 
“unpleasantness,” between 1861 and 1865, 
there were many disabilities which rendered 
men unfit for soldiers, and for which they 
were refused as volunteers, or excused from 
thedraft. One able bodied man, I knew, was 
earnestly anxious to go and grieved at being 
refused, but he had no front teeth; another 
was near-sighted; a third had lost a finger 
from his right hand; a fourth had a cough; 
a fifth had asthma now and then; a sixth 
had falling-fits once a year; a seventh was 
deaf in one ear; an eighth cut off his big toe 
when a boy; a ninth was four days too old; 
a tenth was the only son of a widowed 
mother, &c., &c., &c. Every one of these 
men were anxious to go, and in all other re- 
spects able and well qualified for soldierly 
duty; and grieved at being refused. Every 
one was a legal voter, had voted for years, 
would vote again, although they could not 
fight their ‘‘country’s battles’” 

While I was engaged on ‘‘Paris Island,” 
8. C., among the contrabands, there came 
an order fora draft among the Freedmen. 
Well do I remember having to give aid and 
sympathy to two able-bodied colored gentle- 
men who came up that morning, one minus 
a left thumb, and the other a right toe. 
Both were excused; yet both are now inde- 
pendent voters. They ‘‘knew their rights 
and knowing dared maintain them.” One, 
with a hatchet, and the other with his axe: 

“Do well ‘nuff ’thout a toe missus, but 
what my wife do if I killed wid a bullet?” 

The argument is of like force with most 
others advanced against ‘‘Suffrage for wo- 
men.” If the mother fights the battle of 
life for her son, and arms and equips him 
with physical strength and moral power to 
do his duty, must she needs walk by his side 
to the cannon’s mouth, to gain the rights 
which even the coward, who would cut off 
his own toes to escape the camp and the 
drill, has for the asking? 

But courage, friends! Every rising sun 
sees us nearer the wished-for-goal, and 
every woman who is forced to earn her own 
bread through the exigencies of these ‘“‘hard 
times,” is learning the lesson that must, 
sooner or later, make her a helperin our 
great war of human rights. 

Vineland, N. J. Frances D. GAGE 

7 ptt 
WOMAN’S RIGHT TO PUBLIC FORMS OF 
USEFULNESS IN THE CHURCH, 








A refutation of some of the dogmatic and 
conservative utterances of clergymen upon 
the religious phase of the Woman Question 
appears in the New Englander for April, 
under the title that heads this article. It is 
from the pen of Rev. Benjamin Dwight, of 
Clinton, New York. 

Mr. Dwight undertakes to prove that 
“The idea of putting Woman under a so- 
cial ban, in Church or State, is of oriental 
and heathenish origin, and that the whole 
spirit and teaching of the Bible are of an 
entirely contrary kind. .... The new 
means and measures that are needful for 
the world’s speedy conquest to Christ, lie 
far more largely, it is believed, than most 
members of the church seem to realize, in 
the keeping of the earnest religious women 
of each community; and they lie there, sad- 
ly unemployed, as yet, to any great degree. 

“The Bible was written, most of it, in 
the atmosphere of monarchical institutions 
and of polygamy and of general social de- 
filement, and when, at the best, human so- 
ciety was altogether rude everywhere, and 
nowhere more so than in classic Greece, in 
all high, moral ideas. Many abnormal and 
even monstrous social facts and customs are 
quietly let alone, in both the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures, because of the unde- 
sirableness of attacking them openly, in the 
dim twilight of those days, with the cer- 





tainty of their being surely dispersed for- 
ever, in the end, by the greater light of the 
days that were to come. 

“Everywhere in the Bible, as in the his- 
tory of the civilized world itself, there is 
evident progress, if tardy, from first to last, 
in scope and freedom of action for women. 
Such women as surrounded Christ never be- 
fore had appeared on the world’s stage, nor 
would have appeared, until Hebrew, Greek, 
and Roman ideas had met in one, produc- 
ing a result, in combination, of Christian 
heroism and refinement, full of heavenly 
grace and holy love. Christ, the ‘Wonder- 
ful One,’ in every way, was remarkable for 
the honor that he put, for the first time in 
the world’s history, on womanhood. Soalso 
upon childhood, and any and every neglect- 
ed class inthe community, He set the man- 
ifest seal of His own loving notice and care.”’ 

Mr. Dwight deduces from the general im- 
port of Scripture, the fact that the pentecos- 
tal outpouring of the Spirit, when all pres- 
ent spake with ‘‘other tongues,” was upon 
women as well as men; and the teaching of 
Anna and Priscilla proves that the Bible 
lays no restriction upon any woman’s right 
of speech for Christ, simply because she is 
a woman, in any gathering of the church, 
however large, for conference and prayer. 
To the preaching of women he sees three 
objections, that enough men are now trained 
to the service to meet present facilities for 
their support; that if women are properly 
trained for these duties, the uncertainties of 
their health, and possible offers of marriage, 
with the restraints of wifehood and mater- 
nity, would, as a rule, unfit them for pulpit 
and pastoral labor; that not being conver- 
sant with the world of action, they would 
lack the experience needed to instruct those 
who were so. ‘Yet, if any woman has an 
all-mastering conviction that she is called of 
God to preach the Gospel, she has the right 
in herself, as His child, to put an idea so de- 
terminative of all her future history, fully 
to the proof. 

‘The restrictions written by Paul for Greek 
women, were only such as were demanded 
in order that their freedom might not be 
mistaken, by a people among whom there 
was no respect for Woman, for unseemly 
behaviour, and were designed for no oth- 
ers.” Not the least thought had Paul at 
that time, of defining for all subsequent ages, 
Woman’s public rights and status in the 
Christian Church. 

“Ts there any luxury of earth, next after 
the consciousness of love to God in one’s 
heart, and the sense of His answering love 
in return, so priceless in value as the enjoy- 
ment of full personal freedom to think, 
speak, and act, at any time, as may seem 
wisest and best to oneself? And if this is 
one of the highest charms of life to a man, 
is it not equally so to a woman? 

‘It may be true, and doubtless will be, 
that when women generally feel entirely en- 
franchised from old, restrictive ideas in the 
church, and exercise at will their right to 
speak for Christ before His own people, 
some of them will fail to speak or pray to 
general edification. If so, they will only be 
like many of their dull and lifeless brethren, 
who despoil the ordinary prayer-meeting of 
very much of the delightsomeness that it 
might have. Any such objection pertains 
only to the profitlessness of narrow-think- 
ing in either sex, and to the intellectual and 
spiritual poverty of feeble-minded people 
everywhere. God never calls any one, of 
shallow habits of religious thoughtlessness, 
or of mere worldly tastes and habits, to bear 
the ark of his covenant before their fellow- 
men.” 

Mr. Dwight defines the ideal woman of 
the future as a cultivated, earnest, happy 
Christian worker, in doors and out of doors, 
from first to last, for the good of all man- 
kind and to the praise of God. 

“The command addressed to believers by 
their ascending Lord, to go and disciple all 
nations, teaching them to observe whatso- 
ever he had commanded them, was addressed 
to the whole company of them, men and 
women, there gathered before him. All 
commands of faith and repentance, of Chris- 
tian watchfulness and of personal faithful- 
ness and fruitfulness to Christ, are laid as 
completely upon her as upon any of the 
other sex.” Referring to the coming strife 
between the hosts of good and evil he adds, 
‘“‘Woman with her mighty moral power for 
good, cannot be justly or safely left to look 
idly on upon any part of the great struggle. 
Much less can she be wisely or rightly smit- 
ten in the face, as if by divine authority, 
and told to see to it that she keeps quiet and 
dumb, while everything else around her, 
and above her, and even the very air itself, 
is astir with the spirit of the great battle that 
is being waged for God or against Him.” 

ELizaBeETH K. CHURCHILL. 

Providence, R. 1. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Lucy Weep, of New Canaan, recently 
deceased, bequeaths $2,000 to Home Mis- 
sions, $2,000 to the American Board, $2,000 
to the Tract Society, $3,000 to the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, and $4,000 to the Congre- 
gational church society of New Haven. 

HELEN CHALMERS, daughter of the great 
Dr. Chalmers, is devoting her life to the 
good of the poor of Edinburgh. She dwells 
among them, in a low-roofed building, on a 
street crowded with drunkenness and mis- 
ery. Her influence is something marvel- 
lous. 

Mrs. Fayerre Smrru read an admirable 
essay at the Western Unitarian Conference 
last week. The New York Jngu/rer promises 
to publish it in full next week, and, in order 
to give it as wide circulation as possible, of- 
fers to fill special orders for it at the rate of 
one dollar for twenty copies. 

Mme. JenNNy Linp GoLpscuMipT writes 
thus prettily and quaintly abeut her hus- 
band to an American friend: ‘‘He isa sin- 
cere Christian, and to me a most self-sacri- 
ficing husband. Few are like him. This I 
say because it is so, else I would not speak 
about him. He is my truest friend.” 

Miss Loursa 8. Baker, of Nantucket, 
supplied the pulpit of the North Congrega- 
tional church in that town on Sunday 
morning last. Nantucket is the native place 
of Lucretia Mort, Mary STARBUCK, 
Mary ALLEN Farnum, Puese A. HANa- 
FORD, ANNA GARDNER, MARIA MITCHELL, 
and Lyp1a FoLGer Fow.er. 

Mrs. Saran W. Arms, of New York, 
has given Williamstown College $1,000. 
From this fund, now amounting to $81,000, 
there is income sufficient to pay the term 
bills of all students who need to have them 
remitted. With those who thus receive 
free tuition, board is the only important item 
of expense. At College Hall this is at 
present $3 per week. 

Dr. MARY SAFFORD BLAKE, of Boston, at- 
tended the Cosmian Hall Sunday-school, of 
Florence, Mass., last Sunday morning, and 
greatly interested the members of the 
schovul, by her account of the ‘“‘howling” 
and ‘“‘dancing”’ dervishes whom she had 
seen at their worship in Constantinople. 
In the afternoon she gave a carefully pre- 
pared paper on ‘‘Prenatal Influences.” 

Miss Brown, a school teacher at Oswe- 
go, Ill., has proved herself to be a brave, 
heroic woman. While out walking with 
her pupils, after crossing a bridge, she dis- 
covered that one of them had lagged behind 
and could not escape before the train would 
overtake him. The lady rushed to his res- 
cue, threw him from the track, out of dan- 
ger, but was herself badly crushed. There 
is little hope of her recovery. 

Mrs. Emma Mo.oy, who has deservedly 
gained a wide reputation as a temperance 
revivalist, will continue her labors in Ver- 
mont until September first, when she will 
make a brief visit to her home in Indiana, 
to aid the reform-club work successfully in- 
augurated by her in that State in April last. 
During the past five months she has ob- 
tained over seven thousand signatures to 
the pledge, several former rum-sellers being 
among the number. 

Mrs. Lyncu, the widow of the officer 
who commanded the Dead Sea expedition, 
is one of the ladies now in the Louise Home, 
founded by Mr. Corcoran in memory of his 
daughter. There is no institution like this 
in the world, for not a single restraint is 
put upon the freedom and independence of 
the ladies, who can even go out and give 
lessons in French, music, or painting, if 
they wish to earn money for their clothing, 
which is the only expense they are sub- 
jected to. Mr. Corcoran plans excursions 
and amusements for these guests of his, as 
he delights to call them. 

Tue Hon. Mrs. Norton, whose ap- 
proaching marriage to Sir W. Stirling Max- 
well is announced in the London Athe- 
nenum, is rather advanced in years fora 
bride. She is now sixty-seven years old. 
Her grandfather was the celebrated dramat- 
ist, orator, and statesman, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. Her first marriage, to Hon. 
George Chapel Norton, took place very 
nearly half a century ago, in 1827. She 
was a precocious rhymester, and a volume 
of her juvenile poems was published in 
1820, when George IV. had just begun to 
reign, and James Monroe was President of 
the United States. Her most widely-known 
poem, “Bingen on the Rhine,” was the 
school-boy declamation of men now past 
middle age. Miss Sedgwick, in her ‘‘Let- 
ters from Abroad.” (published in 1841), de- 
scribed Mrs. Norton as the perfection of 
intellectual and physical beauty, uniting 
masculine force with feminine delicacy.” 
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“RECOGNIZED, NOT ORDAINED.” 


Under the above caption, the editor of 
Zion's Herald secks so justify the Methodist 
Church in proscribing women preachers. 
We quote the article entire: 

There is no precedent in the Bible for the 
ordination of Woman to the pastorate in the 
Church; and although from apostolic times 
to the present, women have been conspicu- 
ous as Christian workers, they have neither 
asked nor received to any extent the signifi- 
cant symbol setting them apart for the sole 
work ef the ministry. Their rare intellec- 
tual and spiritual gifts have been appre- 
ciated and used; but nothing has been done 
by the Church, in its purest days, to create, 
in her case, an obstacle to her entering upen 
domestic engagements, or to her being so 
related to another that her pastoral service 
would beembarrassed. It is nota true New 
Testament Church that makesa nun of a 
woman, ora celibate ef a priest. A woman 
may voluntarily devote herself to a life of 
self-sacrificing service for others, as a Paul 
may deny himself the divinely proffered 
comforts of a home and family, for Christ’s 
sake and the futherance of the Gospel. But 
it has been found a wholesome course for 
the Church, to t special encouragement 
to an unmarried ministry, and it does not 
seem to be after the order of nature, revela- 
tion, or providence, that Woman should be 
forcibly drawn out of domestic relations, 
or be burdened with duties which, of them- 
selves, hinder her faithful discharge of her 
home obligations, or limit her usefulness in 
her professional work. 

But as thousands of women never will 
enter upon the marriage relation, and can 
find no adequate opportunity for their abil- 
ities in domestic work and the various in- 
dustries usually allotted to the sex; as many 
have special adaptations to educational and 
professional service, every facility should be 
afforded them for the amplest exercise of 
their gifts and culture. But others have 
marvelous forensic talents. Not a large 
number, indeed. The sex is proverbially 
timid as to public speaking, and disposed to 
shrink from promiscuous audiences. Occa- 
sionally, however, there appear instances of 
extraordinary intellect coupled with equally 
remarkable eloquence of address. hese 
are as often married as unmarried. With 
but few exceptions, the most eloquent pub- 
lic speakers among the sex that we have 
known have been married women. It may 
be a question whether any woman has the 
right or power to say in reference te herself 
that she will not marry. She may have seen 
no occasion or temptation to change her 
condition. lt may seem to her, in the use 
of her cool judgment, that her life will be 
most useful and happy to remain a single 
one; but what different premises may yet 
be presented to her in the providence of 
God for her action, and what irresistible in- 
fluences may yet move her, she cannot safe- 
ly infer. She cannot and ought not wholl 
to give herself to the ministry of the Church 
asa single woman, and be ordained and set 
apart for this peculiar work; for neither she 
herself, nor the Church, can clearly know 
what the will of God may be concerning 
her. Her marriage, without which she is 
not wholly fitted for the broadest discharge 
of the pastoral work, would be in almost 
every case a serious embarrassment to her 
ministerial office. 

But there is abundant work for her to do, 
ministerial and pastoral. As her healthand 
her home duties permit, or whenever in the 
previdence of God she is for a longer or 
shorter period released from all other cares, 
she can enter upon the fullest exercise of 
the work of anevangelist. And she should 
have such a public recognition of her fitness 
for this work as will defend the Church from 
ae ape and herself from suspicion. We 
feel the need of guarding the pulpit from 
intruders and all improper persons of the 
other sex. We justly require proper creden- 
tials from those that enter the sacred desk 
and assume to be the embassadors for Christ. 
We have seen the serious evils arising from 
yielding too freely the pulpit to wandering 
ministerial tramps and impostors. In our 
Church, however, we have been, from the 
beginning, accustomed to avail ourselves of 
the rich and varied gifts which God bestows 
upon some laymen whom He dees not call 
to the active ministry, and who have not 
prepared themselves for the full work of the 

astoral office. But we carefully observe, 
in their cases, our Church order. We do 
not hastily thrust theminto the pulpit. We 
hear them, we mark their gifts and graces, 
we encourage them to a course of Scripture 
and theological reading, we openly examine 
them, and then, if satisfied, give them licen- 
ses to exhort or to preach. 

Now this is what should be done in the 
instance of our gifted and godly women. 
They are, at times, called to the exercise not 
only of public but of ministerial gifts. Not 
many Sabbaths since, in a neighboring, im- 
portant Church, the pastor was sick and out 
of town. Miss Willard, for the mornin 
service, delivered one of her admirable an 
eminently Christian discourses. There was 
no minister of the other sex present. No 
recognized servant of the Church was at 
hand to conduct the opening devotional ex- 
ercises. Ina very modest, and impressive 
manner, the pastor’s wife conducted the 
opening services, and offered the public 

rayer. The whole Sabbath worship was 
nstructive, subduing and satisfying; but it 
was all out of our Church order; and, while 
in this instance where the parties were well- 
known, and well reported of all, no excep- 
tion could be taken, it can readily be seen 
how it is possible for a very disagreeable and 
disorderly occurrence of the kind to happen, 
where no reference is had to Church order 
or official recognition. As every day now, 
almost, our ladies, in their missionary and 
reformatory movements, are called to the 
discharge of these ministerial offices, it 
seems to be not only desirable, but indispen- 
sable, that some public recognition should 
be had of those who assume these solemn 
functions. What forbids their receiviag 
from our a Conferences, after ex- 
amination, proper licenses? There are those 


among our ministers’ wives, and ethers, who 
would be welcomed in our pulpits, and who 
now speak freely upon our platforms, who 
ought to have such a recognition. In the 





instance, then, of the tempo sickness 
of their husbands, they can, without im- 

roper intrusion, or without any breach of 

hurch order, occupy the pulpit, greatly to 
the profit of the congregation. obably 
such a course as this will meet any real ex- 
igency of the sex in our Church, and there 
will hardly be the necessity for the discus- 
sion of the question of ordination, although 
in our polity we have equal facility for lay, 
as well as pastoral ordination. 

In the above editorial taken from Zion's 
Herald, of May 31, enough is admitted to 
compel quite a different conclusion from the 
one therein asserted. Itis admitted— 

1. A woman may voluntarily devote her 
life to evangelistic work, as Paul deprived 
himself of the comforts of a home for Christ’s 
sake. 

2. Some women have gifts, grace and use- 
fulness; forensic and persuasive ability; in 
some instances, ‘‘extraordinary intellect 
coupled with equally remarkable eloquence 
of address.”’ 

3. These are as often married as unmar- 
ried women. 

4. Their talents should be utilized in the 
evangelistic work. 

5. In order that this work may be regular 
and approved by the Church, these women 
should be examined and licensed as local 
preachers. 

Now that the Prophet, Joel, is fully en- 
dorsed, and Paul is not misquoted to silence 
the women who have received the spirit of 
prophecy, and inasmuch as certain women, 
Mrs. Van Cott, Mrs. Willing, Miss Oliver, 
Miss Willard, and many others have respond- 
ed to the old command given to the Eleven, 
and quoted by all evangelists from that day 
to this, as applicable to themselves, ‘‘Go ye 
therefore, and disciple all nations,” why 
should not these disciples be permitted to 
carry out the whole command, ‘“‘baptizing 
them?” In the article under consideration 
we are thus answered— 

1. ‘‘There is no precedent for it in the Bi- 
ble.” 

There is none for class-leaders, and many 
other agents and practices ef the Church. 
In these things the Church has followed 
the ‘‘openings,” where there is no Bible 
prohibition. The ordination of Woman is 
not prohibited. 

2. “Ordination would be an obstacle to 
her being so related to another, that her pas- 
toral service would be embarrassed.”’ 

Nothing must obstruct that possible relation 
to another, itseems. But ordination does not 
make a person a pastor. Agents, profess- 
ors, and retired men, by the thousands, hold 
orders, and use the privileges they confer as 
occasions require, yet they are not pastors. 

3. ‘Nothing has been done by the Church, 
in its purest days, to create an obstacle to 
her entering upon domestic engagements.” 

What of that? Are the prophetic times 
of Joel degenerate times? Did the Church 
know more, and live better ‘‘in its purest 
days” than now? If so, we had better re- 
mand the women to those eariier conditions 
of ‘‘purest church days.” Again, would 
ordination be an ebstacle to marriage? Or- 
dained men get married, their wives become 
invalids, their children are sick, foolish er 
villainous, and thereby their pastorates suf- 
fer, sometimes cease fora time, or altogeth- 
er. Ordination seems to be no obstacle in 
men’s cases If the difficulties were twice 
as great, men would not appear in print, 
discouraging their ordination, or recom- 
mending them not to marry. Such advice 
would be only for women ard by men. 
Then ordain only those who propose never 
to marry, but, untrammeled, give their 
whole energies to the Christian ministry. 

The article Iam considering, says: ‘‘It 
may bea question, whether any woman has 
the right or power to say in reference to her- 
self that she will never marry.” 

This position is answered by admission 
No. 1, above. If she is in such a condition 
she is subject to anybody’s offer. Peor, 
powerless thing! 

Again, ‘‘she cannot and ought net wholly 
to give herself to the ministry of the Church 
as a single woman, and be ordained and set 
apart to this particular work; for neither 
she herself, nor the Church, can clearly 
know what the will of God may be concern- 
ing her.” 

‘That she need not be single, see admis- 
sion No3. Is she any different from men 
in these particulars? The insinuation is not 
very flattering to her judgment. Whatcan 
such women as are referred to in admission 
No. 2 think of that position? 

A man would say, regarding himself, ‘‘I 
have not conferred with Man, Church, or 
self, but feel that woe is me if I preach not.” 
But te Woman he would say, ‘‘You do not 
know.” Shame! It is hard for men, even 
liberal men, to concede to women what they 
claim for themselves. As to women being 
‘‘proverbially timid,” that is all moonshine. 
She has no more to overcome in this respect 
than men, except the sneers of the slaves of 
custom, which she has met ull the way from 
the days of her daring to learn the alphabet 
to her present high position. She is not 
timid in the orchestra or in social meetings. 
She will not be, yea, is not, in the pulpit, 
when as thoroughly equipped as her broth- 
ers. She will brave the few remaining pro- 
scriptions of prejudice and break the last 
chain that fetters her, and not only join her 
brothers in winning souls to Christ, but with 
them will meet those they have won, at the 





font, and join in baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. She will follow them, as 
they bear the ‘‘body of our Lord Jesus” 
along the chancel, saying to the kneeling 
new-born, ‘‘Take, eat; with his blood say- 
ing in melting accents, ‘‘Drink ye all of 
this.” And when, at hymen’s altar, one 
man and one woman pledge fidelity te each 
other, the scene will not be less impressive 
when she, whose pure heart scorns infidel- 
ity, demands the pledge, gives the charge, 
pronounces the union, and offers the prayer. 
Why not? Be: Gi be 
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A NINETEENTH-CENTURY BARBARISM. 


The story and accompanying editorial 
comment, which we copy from the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, show how thin a varnish of 
civilization separates us from barbarism. 
Here is an innocent young girl of sixteen 
drugged and outraged by a villain, and her 
friends, instead of inflicting upon him the 
just punishment of death, or at least, of 
prosecuting him with the utmost rigor of 
the law, actually compromise the matter by 
consigning the poor child to a life-long 
companionship with this rascal. And the 
high-toned JIJnter-Ocean, after giving the 
poor girl’s fate a disagraceful publicity, 
which puts an end to any lingering possi- 
bility of future reformation on his part or 
of happiness upon hers, actually calls this 
crowning horror ‘‘a felicitous ending,” and 
an ‘‘atonement.” What grotesque concep- 
tions of right and wrong, of honor and dis- 
honor, such phrases imply, both on the part 
of the newspaper and on that of its readers. 

An old story. A story of man’s passion 
and a young girl’s ruin. A story of crime 
and atonement. Inasmuch as the betrayer 
has been united in the bonds of matrimon 
to his victim, many might ‘suggest that it 
were better that the matter ended there; 
that the tale of grievous wrong done an in- 
nocent girl be left untold, but it is to be 
feared that but too many cases of the same 
sort wae and pass away unnoticed, and 
although the subject is a most delicate one 
to handle, it may be well to record the par. 
ticulars of it in as plain a way as possible, 
discarding all sensationalism and with but 
one object in view, to show parents the im- 
minent danger which their daughters run 
daily from associations with male acquaint- 
ances who are presumeably gentlemen. Itis 
a fact that the young ladies of this conti- 
nent are allowed greater freedom, greater 
liberty of action than those of any other 
country probably. It is a marked charac- 
teristic of the American girl that she can 
take care of herself, but there are cases in 
which good intentions may be overpowered 
by a subtle villainy, as in the present in- 
stance, and if the recital of the facts herein 
set forth should but serve to keep some 
daughter from actually running into dan- 
ger, the purpose for which this is written 
will be served. Some prurient-minded per- 
sons will no doubt object to yeung girls’ 
knowing anything of such a case, but there 
isa great deal of truth in the adage that 
“forewarned is forearmed,” and it cannot 
be denied that, in very many cases, the 
young err through ignorance of matters 
with which they ought te have been made 
acquainted. 

Edward Scranton is the name of the 
party who has, within a tew hours, been 
united to the girl whom it is alleged he first 
drugged, and then seduced. To say that 
Edward Scranton is a young Board of Trade 
speculator does away with the necessity of 
giving any extended personal description 
of him. Nearly every one has seen a young 
speculator at some time, and they are nearly 
all alike personally—good looking fellows 
enough; well dressed; gallant to a fault; 
lady killers, nearly every one of them, al 
though not probably one would own up 
that he considered himself such. The 
qoune speculator generally wears diamonds; 
ives in good style at a first-class hotel, and 
keeps his fast horse. Edward Scranton is 
or was no exception to the general run of 

oung speculators. He boarded at the 
almer House, kept his horse, and appeared, 
when not engaged on the board, to lead 
an easy life of aman abouttown. So much 
for Mr, Scranton personally. The youn 
lady who is now his wife is the daughter o 
an old and respected North Side resident. 
She is one of twins sixteen years old, and 
up to three days ago no sorrow had ever 
cast a shadow over her young life. The 
maiden name of the lady is withheld; to 
ublish it here would be to point out her 
amily to the worla, and such a proceeding 
is needless. It appears that, two weeks 
back, the twin sisters, who are described 
as very beautiful girls, paid a visit to the 
ladies’ gallery of the Board of Trade, where 
they met and were introduced to Mr. Scran- 
ton. He apparently made himself very 
agreeable to one of them, inasmuch as on 
ednesday evening last she met him on 
Dearborn street. This was about seven 
o'clock in the evening; he was driving his 
team, and she accepted an invitation to ride 
with him. The route taken was northward, 
and Lincoln Park was reached, but whether 
any stoppages were mude, or any refresh- 
ment was taken, will probably never be 
known. Certain it is, however, that about 
11:30 o’clock that night, Mr. Scranton and 
the young lady arrived at the Merchant's 
Hotel, corner of Lake and Clark streets. 
It must not be - or that the girl was a 
willing victim. It is found that she was 
drugged when taken to the hotel; where or 
how it was done is not known, but it is 
thought that something was administered 
to her while in the buggy, and that she was 
taken to the hotel when ina _ bewildered, 
half conscious state. Be this as it may, 
that young girl awoke on Thursday morn- 
ing to a sense of her betrayal, of her shame, 
her ruin. And what of Scranton? Possi- 
bly it was not his first experience of the 
sort. He calmly sent his victim home, and 
himself went out to his usual place on the 
board. Sent her home. Poor girl! Real- 
izing what had befallen her, what a differ- 





ence a few hours had made in her young 
life, she felt that she had no home. That 
once happy circle would know her no more. 
The worl would not say that she had been 
sinned against, but that she had sinned, and 
would look upon her as one lost. How 
could she go home and meet that loving and 
innocent sister? What would father and 
mother say to her? How shall we say 
what that young girl suffered in a few 
hours? She could not wander around the 
streets all day; knowing what she did, it 
seemed to her as if every one who passed 
her knew it too; knew the story of her be- 
trayal. Eventually she found her way to 
the house of a relative, where her parents 
found her. They had been searching for 
their child all night, and were half dis- 
tracted at her absence. They were thank- 
ful, at least, to see her again; and then 
came her greatest trial, the confession of 
her wrongs to her parents. Overcome by 
shame and fatigue, that drooping flower 
lay in her chamber for hours, and when 
daylight began to fade, she felt that all 
the sunlight had left her life forever; that 
there was nothing to live for now; her first 
great sorrow had come upon her and 
crushed her completely, and with her own 
hand she attempted to end her existence. 
The design was frustrated, however, doc- 
tors being summoned, and the deadl 

draught she had swallowed counteracted. 
Surely she had enough grief for one so 
young, but what of her parents? Their 
anguish for their child’s shame and com- 
passion for her sufferings were unbounded, 
but could not heal her broken spirit. Her 
mother watched and prayed by the stricken 
one. Her father armed himself and went 
in search of the man who had brought 
shame upon his household; and it was well 
for Mr. Edward Scranton that he did not 
meet that wrenged parent, for his life 
would surely have paid the forfeit of his 
crime. Legal measures were at last decided 
on, and the matter was given over to —— 
tain Turtle for investigation. Captain Bull, 
of Turtle’s Detective Agency, went in 
search of Scranton, and found him on 
Thursday night at the Palmer House, but 
not in a fit condition to be arrested. Yes- 
terday morning, however, Captain Bull 
took him into custody and conveyed him 
to Justice Robinson's office, from whence a 
warrant had been issued. Theend was now 
close at hand. And considering the cir- 
cumstances of the case the end was a felici- 
tous one, if such a term may be used. 
Scranton agreed to marry his victim, and 
at nine e’clock in the morning the Justice 
joined the twain and pronounced them man 
and wife. It would be interesting to know 
exactly what induced Scranton to take the 
step he did, but it cannot be surmised, and 
the causes do not rightly belong here. They 
are married. Let the story stop right at 
this point. Much might be said as to the 
future of a pair after such a union, but the 
future belongs tothem alone. The world 
is open before them, and that they may be 
happy together and forget the troubles of 
the past in a brighter future is a consumma- 
tion most devoutly to be wished.— Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 
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CLASS PREJUDICES IN THE SOUTH. 


Epitors JOURNAL.—Will you be kind 
enough to print the enclosed extract from 
Bishop Meade’s book, and with it my little 
article from the Inder of Feb. 1st? The 
Negro question seems to be considered 
settled by your paper, but we have a long 
struggle before us, which I think will only 
be closed when we have both races in the 
same school. 

If you have never seen Bishop Meade’s 
book, I think it will pay you to read what 
he says of the first cargo of slaves and of 
slavery in Western Virginia. Iwas brought 
up under his influence; he lived very near 
my Grandfather Henderson, who is men- 
tioned on the opposite page of the book to 
the extract I have copied. In all his min- 
istry he insisted on the religious training 
of slaves, and I have seen my mother hold 
a black baby in her arms, while he baptized 
it. Bishop Meade says: 

Among the families which belonged to 
Pohick Church was that of Mr. Lawrence 
Lewis, the nephew of Gen. Washington. 
Mr. Lewis married Miss Custis, the grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Washington. * * * 
Mr. Lewis was one of the most amiable of 
men by nature, became a Christian and a 
communicant in our church. His person 
was tall and commanding, and his face full 
of pes ot as was his whole character. 

I wish some of our friends at a distance 
could have seen him in the position I once 
beheld him at the church in Berryville, when 
I was administering the Holy Communion. 
Some of his servants were members of the 
church at that place, and on that day one 
of them came to the altar, after the white 
members had communed. It so happened 
that Mr. Lawrence Lewis himself had not 
communed, but came up and knelt by the 
side of his negro servant, feeling no doubt 
that one God made them and one Saviour re- 
deemed them.” — Bishop Meade’s Old Uhurch- 
es and Old Families of Virginia, Vol. 2, p. 232 

In the Jndez I tried to explain the Southern 
question, as follows:— 

I suppose no one will deny that the diffi- 
culties in the Southern problem are caused 
by the color line; may I suggest some points 
in this subject which do not seem to me to 
receive the attention they deserve? In the 
first place no one looks at the whole ques- 
tion. The Northern Republicans sympa- 
thize wholly with the Southern negroes, 
the Northern Democrats with Southern 
whites; the Southern white people as a class 
consider only their own interests, and do 
not include the negroes at all when they 
speak of Southern people; the negroes 
(small blame to them) think only of their 
Own race, and cannot, as yet, take in the 
idea of the whole people and the whole 
country. 

What will bring all these opposing ele- 
ments to a common stand-point from which 
they can seek the good of the whole peo- 
ple andthe country? I think the trouble is 
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national and not local. 

I do firmly believe this whole question 
could be settled by the religious people of 
the country, if they were all willing to do 
it; and I think the great difficulty lies in 
the entire separation of the races in church 
matters. At present the position of Christ. 
ian(?) people in the South is this: negroes 
will not go into white churches unless they 
can enter by the same doors and have the 
same seats that white people have. In this 
I think they are right, as also in refusing to 
commune after all the white people leave 
the altar. White people will not admit 
negroes to their churches unless they will 
commune after the white people and sit in 
the gallery, and the new churches have no 
galleries. If these distinctions were done 
away in the North, and reciprocal courte. 
sies were shown colored preachers in ex- 
changing pulpits, the South would soon 
follow theexample. I goa great deal among 
the negroes, and think oratory is one of the 
talents natural tothe race. If church-doors 
were thrown open to them, I! believe the 
great and popular preachers and public 
speakers of the country would be found 
among that race. Every other white man 
here will say the negro rests under a curse; 
but I agree with the negroes who do not 
hesitate to say that our land is accursed for 
their sakes, and will be until justice and 
equal rights are accorded them. 

Iynehburg, Va. ORRA LANGHORNE. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE DISCUSSED IN CANADA. 





Epirors JOURNAL:—In perusing your 
ever welcome paper, | have failed to notice 
any communications from Canada, in regard 
to Woman's work, and the possible light in 
which this fair Dominion weuld accept it. 

It has been my good fortune to attend a 
‘‘Woman’s Rights” debate, held in this 
city of Toronto. The Suffrage cause was 
ably sustained by gentlemen who were, evi- 
dently, greatly interested in the welfare of 
all womankind, and consequently did not 
see the beauty of the argument presented 
by their opponents, viz: that ‘‘Man physi- 
cally is stronger than Woman, consequently 
must be her superior intellectually.” If 
bulk and muscle be the standard, Man is 
inferior to many kinds of beasts; but such 
an argument is too feeble to be considered 
by any save those who originated it. 

The political and social position of wo- 
men has not been discussed in Canada to 
any great extent, but the time is not far 
distant when it must and will have a hear- 
ing. Intelligent people are feeling the need 
of a different state of society, and a sensi- 
ble, thinking woman must needs feel her 
subservient position, and long for that free- 
dom of act and thought which would most 
advance her womanhood. 

We are told that in the United States 
there have been four distinct periods in pol- 
itics. In two of them, conscience, or the 
power of a moral idea, was the prevailing 
force; in the other two, the ruling passions 
were avarice and greed, and asthe new peri- 
od commenced is one of conscience, we 
ought to expect, not for a continuation, but 
tor the grand realization of Woman's 
enfranchisement. If the United States 
would but take the lead in this much-needed 
reform, it would set an example for the 
right. Sister countries would speedily fol- 
low in her footsteps, and the curse of bond- 
age would be a barbarity of the past. 

It is evident that John Bright has dene 
harm here. The few Anti-Suffragists are 
very joyful, and predict the downfall of the 
Suffrage question, so far as England is con- 
cerned. The Canadians are working heart- 
ily for the temperance cause, but the much- 
needed reform cannot be sooner realized 
than by giving women the ballot. The 
power to aid in constructing the law must 
not depend wholly upon masculine votes, 
which thus far have failed to secure the 
desired result—Prohibition. 

I believe our common cause is gaining a 
reputation, and when the young combine 
with the older workers, we must get the 
victory and win our God-given rights. 

ANSTICE JERAULD. 

Toronto, Canada. 
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FORECLOSING A MORTGAGE. 


The suit of Stephen Lovejoy against Mrs. 
Clara K. Waring and others was tried be- 
fore Judge Van Brunt, in Supreme Court, 
Special Term, recently. The action was 
for the foreclosure of a mortgage, and was 
defended by Mrs. Waring only. In her an- 
swer she asserted that the premises covered 
by the mortgage were, until recently, the 
residence of herself and husband, Edmund 
Waring. She had separated from the latter, 
and alleged that the foreclosure suit was 
being conducted in his interest, in order to 
deprive her of her dower right in the 
premises. She had no opportunity, how- 
ever, to give any evidence on these points. 
The plaintiff testified that he had purchased 
the mortgage, giving his check for it. The 
eourt refused te allow any questions as to 
where the plaintiff had obtained the money 
to buy the mortgage. In a similar way, 
when Edmund Waring was on the stand, 
the court refused to allow questions asking 
the witness whether he had abandoned his 
wife, or whether he had advanced the 
money to purchase the mortgage. Judge 
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Van Brunt directed a verdict for the plain- 
tiff. —W. Y. Times. 


A GENEROUS GIFT. 


The Davenport (lowa) Academy of Sci- 
ence, which owes so much of its success to 
the zeal of its women members, and which 
already enjoys a transatlantic reputation, 
has received from Mrs. P. V. Newcomb, the 
gift of a valuable lot of land on Brady St., 
for a building-site. A plan for a suitable 
edifice has been submitted ‘to a committee, 
and measures are being taken to raise the 
funds needful for its erection. One of its 
most untiring workers, Mrs, C. E. Putnam, 
mother of the distinguished young natura- 
list, J. Duncan Putnam, has rendered the 
Academy important and valuable services, 
and is now proving herself an accomplished 
financial agent, presenting the subscription 
paper with that rare grace which gives the 
idea of one conferring rather than asking a 
favor. M. H. G. 


REPUBLICANISM IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Ex-Gov. Chamberlain talks calmly and 
somewhat sadly about the future of the 
Republican party in South Carolina. Mr. 
Redfield writes of him: ‘“‘Looking back 
over the whole affair, and with his intimate 
acquaintance with State politics, he says it 
is remarkable that the Republican party 
lasted as long as it has; that it can further 
continue on this soil he does not for a mo- 
ment believe. As a party it is dead, and 
an attempt to revive it now would lead to 
deplorable persecutions of the blacks. Its 
overthrow is a disaster to human rights, 
and he did everything in his power to pre- 
vent it, sacrificing his business and prop- 
erty,and endangering his life; but now that it 
is overthrown, an attempt to build up upon 
the old basis would expose the colored peo- 
ple to cruelties, assaults, and persecutions 
against which they have ne defense, and 
from which they have no protection.” 

————— o> 
LAUGHTER AS A MEDICINE. 


Laughter has often dissipated disease and 
preserved life by a sudden effort of nature. 
Weare told that the great Erasmus laughed 
so heartily at a satirical remark that he 
broke a tumor and recovered his health. 
Joubert gives two similar instances: A pa- 
tient being very low, the physician, who 
had ordered a dose of rhubarb, counter- 
manded it, and the medicine was left on 
the table. A monkey in the room, jump- 
ing up, discovered the goblet, and, having 
tasted, made a terrible grimace. Again, 
putting only his tongue to it, he perceived 
some sweetness of the dissolved manna, 
while the rhubarb had sunk to the bottom. 
Thus emboldened, he swallowed the whole, 
but found it such a nauseous petion that 
after many strange and fantastic grimaces 
he ground his teeth in agony, and in a vio- 
lent fury threw the goblet on the floor. 
The whole affair was so ludicrous that the 
sick man burst into repeated peals of laugh- 
ter, and the recovery of chee:fulness led 
to health. 

















HUMOROUS. 


After Mr. Barnum has discovered Charlie 
Ross he vows he will dig out one Old Line 
Whig, if it takes all Summer. 


Parson—‘‘Better fed than taught, I fancy, 
boy?” Boy—‘‘Ees, I be; ’cos I feeds myself? 
and you teaches me!”—Punch. 

Adonis (to boy with wheelbarrow)— 
‘Here!—hi!—boy—just wun and fetch my 
hat, there’s a good fellah?” Boy—‘‘O yes 
—I dessay. And you'll walk off with my 
barrer!”— Punch 


A bold, bad man from Burlington went 
up to Mediapolis, the other day, and put his 
head in at the door of the cheese factory. 
‘‘Has anything remarkable a curd here?” 
he asked. And the girls creamed and the 
men came out and drove him a whey. 


‘Money! give me money, or I shall be 
driven toa deed my soul abhors.” The cit- 
izen produced a handful of silver with 
tremulous alacrity, and it then occurred 
to him to inquire what particular form 
of felony his benevolence had defeated. 
‘‘Work,” muttered the wanderer, as he 
fobbed the coin and passed away. 


A buxom-looking woman entered one of 
the dry-good stores in Augusta, Me., not 
long since, and asked the ‘‘gentlemanly” 
clerk te look at his calicoes. ‘‘What prints 
will you look at?” inquired the clerk. “I 
don’t want to look at no prince,” said the 
young lady. ‘Il had ruther see a free- 

orn American citizen than all the foreign 
princes you can bring out.” The ‘‘gentle- 
manly” clerk looked red in the face, choked 
a little, and apologetically asked what kind 
of calico he should show her. 


A pious hen crawled into a Methodist 
church in Jefferson City, recently, and laid 
an egg in the contribution-box. While the 
minister was making an earnest appeal to 
his congregation for foreign missions, the 
hen suddenly left her nest, and, presenting 
herself in the chancel, cackled most ener- 
getically. The deacons discovered the egg 
when they went forward to get the boxes. 
The pious hen’s contribution was adapted 
to the domestic rather than the foreign field. 


A Chinaman went into a store kept by a 
Hebrew gentleman in San Francisco ‘re- 
cently, and began to ask the prices of the 
goods. After he had ejaculated ‘‘Too 
muchee” several times, the proprietor lost 
his patience, and, hustling him about, cried: 
“Get out of here, you heathen!” The 
Chinaman withdrew toa safe distance and 
said: ‘‘What’s maller you? Hi, me sabe 
you. You kill Millican’s joss!” 





When you hear a mother calling to her 
son to ‘“‘come here and shut the shutter,” 
and hear him respond, ‘‘it is shut, mother, 
and I can’t shut it any shutter,” do you ever 
penne to analyze the delicate beauties of our 
anguage?— Puck. 








Something 


The Empress Hair-Crimper. 

An article designed for every lady's toilet case, it be- 
ing both novel and simple, light and easily adjusted. 
Does not break the hair, nor wear out. Sample pair, 
by mail, 10 cents; one box, 12 pair, by mail, 75 cents. 
Agents wanted. New ENGLanp Noveity Manv- 
FACTURING Co., 24 Portland Street, Boston, a. . 








This book explains fully how to Saw, Inlay, Over- 
lay and Polish, tells what tools are needed, and con- 
tains more than fifty new and beautiful designs. It 
is elegantly bound, and printed on heavy paper. 
For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. ad Send for de- 
scriptive circular. John Wilkinson, Pubs’r, 
4tel9 55 Lake St. Chicago. 





7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $5 
evolvers to $500. Monster Ill. Cat. for 3-ct. stam 
J WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, I? 





REMOVAL 


— of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
3" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
G2” AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POsT GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or{Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh —— exercises. 

The new 001 house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and ." nae = “ Natural ro 
tory, opening upon a large public square whic 
makes an excellent play ground. T'wo years’ trial has 
shown it to be 

Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted daily, except on Satur- 
days; most conveniently at 11 o’clock. 

Catalogues containing terms, &c.. will be sent to 


any address, and an interview arran, if desired. 
ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 








Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 581 Washington Street, Boston. 


Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
uarterly, commencing on the first day of April, July, 
tober and January in each year. Dividends paya- 
ble in July and Jan , The Institution has a paid 
up tee fund of $205,000 for the protection of 
its depositors, in addition to the amount required to 
4 set aside semi-annually by the new Savings } 
aw. 


0 and Morphine habit yr | and 





ily covet. Felaiowe 29 —. 
stamp fo: parti: le . Car 
ton. 187 Ws i in Bt, Chicago. tL 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 

best instructors, by the most approved meth- 

ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Bote, 








THE NAPHTHA CLEANSING WORKS 


Clean Furniture, Carpets, Bedding, Furs. Clothing 
of every quality, color and texture, without 
the possibility of injury in any respect. 


MOTHS AND THEIR EGGS, AND OTHER INSECT LIFE 
TOTALLY DESTROYED. 
OFFICE, FLINT BROTHERS, 
106 Tremont Street, Boston, 


CHURCH & CO. . 





w HES. Cheapest in the known 


$3 sont Series watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 





TO LADIES. 


DRESS REFORM: 


A series of Lectures Delivered in Boston, on Dress 
as it Affects the Health of Women. Edited by Mrs. 
Abba Goold Woolson. With illustrations. Second 
Edition. Price $1.50. 


FROM COMMON SENSE. 


Roberts Brothers, Boston, have published a valuable 
volume on this subject, consisting of lectures given in 
Boston by Mary J. Safford Blake, M. D., Caroline E. 
Hastings, M. D., Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., Arvilla B. 
Haynes, M. D., and Abba Goold Woolson, with an in- 
troduction and extensive appendix by Mrs. Woolson, 
who is the author of that excellent work, ‘‘Woman in 
American Society.”’ It is by far the best book on 
Dress Reform yet published, treating the subject es- 
pecially in its relations to physical laws, the writers 
(except Mrs. Woolson) being female physicians of 
ability and experience. The close study which they 
have given to the hygienic and esthetic principles to 
which a proper dress must conform convinced them 
that the essential features of the fashionable lady's 
apparel are opposed to health, beauty and conven- 
ience, and that the remedy must embrace not merely 
the external costume, but the undergarments as well. 
Yet the improvements recommended are such as con- 
form, as far as possible, to the conventional standard, 
not because a radical change 18 not desirable, but for 
the simple reason that to make it acceptable, it must, 
in a great measure, conform to established usages. 
Previous attempts at dress reform have been failures 
mainly b of their disregard of conventionalities. 
The mental discomfort of wearing a radically reform 
costume was so much greater than the physical com- 
fort attendingits use, that sensitive women shrank 
from making themselves conspicuous, and the result 
has been the utter failure of every radical movement 
in that direction. This book does not assail Fashion 
but it teaches hygiene. It gives instruction that every 
woman should haveand should heed. The book is 
handsomely printed on excellent paper, and is finely 
illustrated. 

Will be mailed to any address on receipt of the ad- 
vertised price by the publishers. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


299 Washington Street, Boston.  lyl4 





Osgoods New Books. 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF TURKEY. 


2 Maps. Cloth, 50 cents; paper. 25 cents. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 


2 Maps. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


2 Maps. Cloth. 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 

G2" These three books contain just the informa- 
tion people now wish concerning the causes of the 
Russo-Turkish war, and the two countries engaged 
in it. 


The Burning of the Convent. 

A Narrative of the Destruction, by a Mob, of the 
Ursuline School on Mount Benedict, Charlestown, 
as remembered by One of the Pupils. $1. 


DEEPHAVEN. 
BY SARAH O. JEWETT. 
$1.25. 

“Miss Jewett’s ‘Deephaven Sketches’ should find 
aplace in the pocket of every Summer tourist. If 
the character of the book could be widely made 
known, no romance of the day would be so generally 
read by people of good hearts and healthful taste. 
No other volume of sketches so charming, so natural, 
and so tender has ever been published in the United 
States.""— Christian Union. 


THE AMERICAN. 


BY HENRY JAMES, Jr. 
12mo. $2. 


“Few men have ever been so brilliantly equipped 
for literary performance. Carefully-trained taste, 
large acquirements of knowledge, experience of 
lands and races, and association with the best minds, 
have combined to supply him with all the purely in- 
tellectual requisites which an author could desire.” 
—New York Tribune. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIGGRAPHY. 
2 vols. 8vo. $6. 
“Among all the innumerable pictures of London 
literary society, Mies Martineau’s series of portraits 
will stand unrivaled.”—7. W. Higginson. 


VEST-POCKET SERIES, 


BOOKS, ART, ELOQUENCE. By R. W. Emerson 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

SUCCESS, GREATNESS, IMMORTALITY. By R. 
W. Emerson. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Love, Friendship, Domestic Life. By R. 
W. Emerson. 5O cents. 

My Garden Acquaintance, and A Good 
Word for Winter. By J. R. Lowi. 530 
cents. 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. By W. E. 
AyToun. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard, and 
other Poems, By TuomasGray. Lluetrated. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


STEINWAY & SON'S 


World Renowned 


PIANO-FORTES 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


Announce that they have been appointed 
Agents fora | — of New England, for 
these Celebrat nstruments, whose fine 
qualities of tone, and almost unapproachable 
general excellence of construction are known 
to every lover of music. 





Carrying away Medals, Prizes and Honors at every 
Exhibition, they also have drawn from the highest 
musica! authors such commendations as the following: 


‘Permit me also to add my homage, and the expres- 
sion of my undisguised admiration, Franz Liszt.” 


“The grandest creation that modern science in Piano 
building has acquired.—New Leipsic Musik Zeitung.” 


“Your unrivalled Piano-fortes once more have done 
full gpation to their world-wide reputation, both for 
excellence and capacity for enduring the severest 
trials.—-ANTON RUBENSTEIN.” 





For the present, Steinway’s Pianos 
will be for sale at No. 126 EMONT 
ST., former store of G. D. Russell & Co, 


Music Books for Sunday Schools. 


THE SHINING RIVER, | rset tect 


BY = — — of 
H. 8S. & W. 0. Perkins. | {wo ‘booke by 
schools about to 
GOOD NEW SB. | purchase 





ar They will bear 
comparison with 
R. M. Mcintosh, any others. 


THE SHINING RIVER has a pure, sweet 
title quite appropriate to the character of the hymns, 
which are well chosen, and skilfully set to music. 
Representative songs are: 


“Whiter than Snow,” page 98. 
“Shall we meet with the Loved,” page 106. 
“Sweeping through the gates,”’ page 130. 


GOOD NEWS is a most cheerful companion to 
the other equally book, differing only as the 
tastes of the two composers, and perhaps the require- 
ments of singers in each vicinity may differ. pre- 
sentative songs are: 


“The King in the Manger,” page 3. 
“Sweet Bye and Bye,”’ page 96. 
“Hear Him calling,’ page 120. 


Specimen copies sent for retail price, or 35 cts each. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
Cc. H. Ditson & Cor, J.E. Diteon & Co,. 


843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


BOOKS AND | STATIONERY 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Owing to contemplated exten- 
sive alterations and improve- 
ments in our stores, we offer for 
siaty days our entire stock of 
Books and Stationery in both our 
retail and wholesale depart- 
ments, at a great reduction Jrom 
regular rates. 

These reduced prices will 
command the attention of book 
buyers of all classes, and we as- 
sure our friends and patrons that 
no such opportunity has recent- 
ly been offered to obtain goods 
in these lines on such favorable 
terms. Our stock of Books in 
all departments of Literature is 
full and complete, and offers a 
variety sufficient to please every 
taste and desire. 

Our Stationery Department 
contains all the Standard Goods 
and the latest Novelties usually 
found in stationery stores of the 
first class. During the continu- 
ance of this sale we shall include 
in the general reduction of prices 
our entire stock. 

It is impossible to name in de- 
tail our immense stock of Books 
and Stationery, but we shall 
have ready on Saturday a brief 
specimen list of titles and prices, 
which may be had on applica- 
tion, or will be mailed to any ad- 
dress. We invite personal in- 
spection of our stock,and will an- 
swer by mail any inquiries made 
by persons who cannot call. 

Please notice that these re- 
duced prices apply to all buyers, 
both Retail and Wholesale. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 
381 Washi n Street, 
(HEAD OF KLIN,) 
And 10 Bromfield Street, Boston. 











Boston, April 20, 1877. 





YOUR CHILDREN WANT THEM, 
Two Bright High-Toned Magazines 
BABYLAND. 


A Pictorial, Eight-page Quarto, on heavy, amber 
paper, in Large print, for the Smallest Readers. Only 
Fifty Cents per annum, Free of Postage. 


WIDE AWAKE 


For 1877. 
$200 per annum, free of postage. 
Ts popular Pictorial Magazine for the Yo 
v—, now entering upon its Fourth Volume 
offers the following unrivalled attractions to its read- 
ers during 1877. 


1. 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 
By SOPHIE MAY. 
Illustrated by MISS L.B. HUMPHREY, 


This delightful Serial for the grown-up Girls will 
run through the year. I 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING POLLY 


By ELLA FARMAN. 
A Serial for the Boys, who will all be eager to read 
the funny adventures of ‘‘Polly Witter.” 
III. 
CHILD MARIAN ABROAD. 


Wi. M. F. ROUND, 


of the N. Y. Independent, author of ‘‘Achsah.” 
Tilustrated with engravings of celebrated spots, and 
with portraits drawn from pho! phs by Miss C. A. 
Northam. This unique serial of child-journeying in 
Europe is atrue record of the experiences of a 
little American girl abroad, with accounts of her Visits 
to the Pope, her Play-times with the Princess Marie 
Valerie, her holidays at Chiselhurst with the Prince Im- 
perial, her Christmas at Madame McMahon's etc., etc. 


IV. 
DAUGHTER AND I. 
By MRS. HELEN TRACY MYERS. 


A Series of Practical Housekeeping Papers for Girls. 


V. 
THE FLOSSY AND BOSSY 
STOR . 


For the Little Folks. By 


MARGARET HAMMOND ECKERSON 
Illustrated by JESSIE CURTIS. 


VI. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MIL- 
TIADES PETERKIN PAUL, 


JOHN BROWNJOHN. 


Done in Verses and Pictures for the Boys. 


VIL. 
BEHAVING. 
Papers upon Children’s 
Etiquette. 
By the Author of the 


“UGLY —, PAPERS.” 
TANGLED KNOTS. 
A De ment of Prize 


es. 
Edited by KIT CLINTON. 

Short Stories, Poems, Papers of Travel, Work for 
Little Fingers, Music, Parlor Pastimes, 8. 8. Concert 
Exercises, will be contributed by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs, 8. M. B. Piatt, M: 
Clemmer, Rossiter Johnson, Rev. W. M. Baker, Col. 
McAdoo, M Faith Floyd, Mrs. Mel R. Coa 
Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, Edgar Fawcett, Ma > 1 
tinge, M. Quad, Mrs. . e es F. P. 
Chapli , Geo. B. Bartlett, Dr. Eben Tourjee, and oth- 
ers. Address the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
30& 32 FRANKLIN St,, Boston. 


Ladies secure Lance Prorits by canvassing for 
these Magazines. 





YOUNG FOLKS’ 


BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


alin 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘‘Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede - 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘‘Book of Americar 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano; 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, it is believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by mail 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, June 9, 1877. 














All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the pa is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date —— on 
the r is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
| ay oy of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY---CLASS- DAY 
- AND COMMENCEMENT. 


In the department of ‘Liberal Arts,” the 
class of "77 is the first to graduate from 
Boston University. The ‘‘Class-day” came 
on Tuesday last. Huntington Hall, in the 
Institute of Technology, was crowded full 
with friends and relatives of the graduates, 
and with other interested spectators. 

On the platform, which had been made 
beautiful with flowers, sat President War- 
ren and the students, ladies and gentlemen, 
who were to take part in the graduating ex- 
ercises. It seemed entirely a matter of 
course, that they who had studied four 
years together, sitting in the same recita- 
tion rooms, and with the same instructors, 
should at last also, in this public manner, 
celebrate the successful close of their studies 
in this department. 

The question could not have been even 
asked, whether the young ladies had kept 
their health while they kept up with the 
young men in their lessons. There they 
sat on the platform, showing to all on-look- 
ers the agreement of health and study. The 
whole aspect of the class showed that the 
presence of women with it had been alto- 
gether good. Miss Eva Channing had the 
“Class Poem,” Miss Sarah A. Emerson the 
“Class Prophecy,” and Miss Agnes F. Wil- 
liams *‘Advice to the Class;” honored ap 
pointments every one, and creditably filled. 
They settled the question whether, when 
women have equal rights, they will be 
treated respectfully in other ways. 

The young men acquitted themselves 
well. Class-day exercises are always of 
special interest to its members, who hear 
the ‘‘prophecy,” ‘‘history,” and ‘‘advice”’ 
with knowledge of their pertinency, and so 
can be merry and applaud at what the 
largest part of the audience do not under- 
stand, and these, on this occasion, brought 
rounds of applause. 

The Class supper, none the worse, but all 
the better for the presence of the lady 
graduates, followed, where reporters did not 
enter. 

The closing exercises of the Law School 
were held the same day, in Wesleyan Hall, 
and consisted of addresses by the Dean, D. 
H. Bennett, Judge B. F. Thomas, and the 
reading of a prize essay on the legal rights 
of married women, by Mr. Henry Robert 
Emmerson of Dorchester, New Brunswick. 
There had been five contestants for the 
prize. Two of the papers were particu- 
larly meritorious, and the committee of 
award, consisting of Gov. Gaston, Hon. 
Charles R. Train, and Charles Allen. found 
it difficult to decide between them. But 
when it was finally settled that the essay 
with the significant title, ‘“Deswnt Cetera’ de- 
served the prize, the Dean called upon the 
author to come forward and read his essay. 
The hearty applause of his fellow students, 
as Mr. Emmerson came to the platform, was 
as creditable to them as it must have been 
grateful to him. At the conclusion of the 
reading, the Dean complimented the essay, 
and, congratulating the school, presented 
the prize of $50, which Mr. Emmerson 
gracefully received. 

The oration of Judge Thomas was replete 
with good sense and good advice. He first 
showed how meagerly men equip themselves 
in learning and science and useful knowl- 
edge to go into the battle of life. Intellect- 
ually, he said, we live from hand to mouth, 
and we begin the life of action before the 
life of thought, and the result is that many 
men are never intellectually trained at all. 
One of the most pitiable things is to see 
the efforts of the half-developed young man 
trying to disguise his ignorance of what he 
ought to know. The Judge gave it as his 
opinion that the best thing his young listen- 
ers could attend to in their studies was to 
gain an accurate knowledge of, give patient 
work and thorough discipline to, the com- 
position and standing of their armies of the 
reserve. He told them to read carefully, 
study patiently, and above all things be 
thorough in their search for definite and 
useful information.” 

In the evening, this class, with former 
graduates, also dined at the Revere House. 

On Wednesday, the University Commence- 
ment was held in Tremont Temple, which 
was filled, even in the galleries, by an audi- 
ence which must have numbered nearly 
8000. So cordially does Boston welcome 
and honor this institution of learning, which 





makés nip distinction on aécount of sex or 
color in the advantages it offers to our 
aspiring youth. A profusion of flowers on 
the platform almost hid the Faculty and 
guests who filled it. They were nearly hid- 
den also by the perfcrmance and performers 
of this graduating day, notwithstanding that 
they were so important a part of it. 

The first oration was by Sara Miner, who 
prepared for the University at Chauncy 
Hall, and the last by Helen Magill, from 
Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, who was 
the only candidate for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. A wide range of subjects for 
the orations was taken. There were neces- 
sarily differences in the quality of the per- 
formances, but they were all creditable both 
to the authors and to their instructors. 
Those who graduated from the school of 
oratory. in particular, showed the advantage 
which that training had given them in pre- 
senting their orations, over others whose 
carefully prepared and thoughtful papers 
lacked the power which comes with a good 
delivery. 

There were one hundred and thirty-nine 
graduates. One Japanese student and one 
colored man were among the number. As 
each of these last named came to take his 
diploma, the great Temple fairly rang with 
the applause which greeted them and the 
principle of equal rights as there represent- 
ed. 

When the exercises, which had been in- 
teresting all the way through, came to a 
close, and the last words offered by the dif- 
ferent members of the Faculty to each class 
had been said, the graduates, about to go 
out on their separate duties, gathered in 
groups for hasty reminiscence and farewell, 
or for congratulation by the delighted 
friends who had been lookers on. 

It was a proud day for Boston University, 
with a good promise of fine and high re- 
sults, L. 8. 
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THE WOMAN’S PEACE FESTIVAL, 


The Woman’s Peace Festival was cele- 
brated last Saturday afternoon, June 2, at 
the rooms of the New England Women’s 
Club, No. 4 Park Street, Boston. The meet- 
ing was called to order by Mrs. Kate Gan- 
nett Wells, who stated the object of the 
celebration to be a womanly protest against 
War, and an organized effort upou the part 
of women to substitute arbitration, as a 
means of setting international controversies. 
With this purpose Mrs. Wells felt a sincere 
sympathy, while she did not see clearly how 
the work was to be effected. In the absence 
of Mrs. Howe, she called upon Rev. Wil- 
liam Henry Channing, who had co-operat- 
ed so heartily with Mrs. Howe inthe Peace 
movementin England. 

Mr. WiLL1AM H. CHANNING said that he 
had given his sympathy and aid to the move- 
ment, sometimes even when he was in doubt 
as to the ——e of the plans pro- 
posed, because the condition of Christendom 
was so frightful, that any effort to change 
it should be welcomed. ever had the evils 
of international conflict been so great in 
Europeas to-day. They threatened to anni- 
hilate civilization. Eight million men were 
enrolled in the standing armies of the Conti- 
nent. Eight million men set apart in hostile 
camps—think what that implies! France 
and Germany are in imminent danger of re- 
newing their struggle, and this by a German 
invasion which France is sincerely anxious 
to avert. But that is not all. Behind this 
tremendous and ever recurring war between 
nations, is the danger of a social war be- 
tween the different classes of each nation, 
in the very heart of European society. 
Then there is a growing tendency towards 
a war of religions. This is fomented by the 
Catholic party, in the hope of restoring the 
supremacy of the Church over the State. 
Meanwhile Bismark and McMahon alike 
fear the Internationals. That society, 
which ironically calls itself a ‘‘peace socie- 
ty,” regards Church and State as alike hos- 
tile to the welfare of the laboring classes. 
It says openly, that the people can only ad- 
vance by destroying the Temple and abol- 
ishing the name of God. hus we have 
Catholics arrayed against Protestants, Pro- 
testants divided among themselves, nations 
against nations, and every nation divided in 
itself, the rich against the poor. What can 
be done? The wisdom of men cannot save 
us; Woman can try. My advice to Mrs. 
Howe is, that she go to the very centers of 
influence. The Crown-princess of Ger- 
many isthe worthy daughter of that ad- 
mirable woman and great ruler, Queen Vic- 
toria. Soon she will hold a most influen- 
tial position, and her husband is a great- 
hearted man. The wife of Marshal McMa- 
hon too, is a superior woman. To such 
women as these let an appeal be made in 
behalf of Peace. All the work done by our 
women during the late War, is being done 
by Russian women and by English women, 
but this is insufticient to do more than to pal- 
liate the horrors. Hospital nurses cannot 
change the system. Can women find some 
method of doing that? Ifnot, I see no hope 
of change. Mrs. Howe is right; what is 
needed is the organization of women as wo- 
men. 

Mrs. WELLS remarked that we had with 
us to-day, in Mr. Mills, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
a friend who could tell us how earnestly 
war had been deprecated, thousands of years 
ago, by the worshippers of Buddha. 

Mr. Mitts said: The facts stated by Mr. 
Channing show that, whatever superficial 
advances we have made, we are still savages. 
Notwithstanding the high lessons taught us 
from the beginning of history by great gen- 
erals, statesmen, teachers and thinkers, by 
leaders of men in allages, we are still under 
the rule of violence and passion. Yet let 
not women fear to attempt to change all 
this. Itis written that the weakest things 





shall overcome the strongest. The finest- 
souled man—or woman—will conquer in the 
end. ‘ The women of this country are seek- 
ing the highest. There will be no limit to 
their advance, for it is an eternal law, that 
as we bless and enrich others, we shall still 
more be blessed and enriched ourselves. 

Mrs. Mosuer sang, ‘“‘Angels of Peace” 
amid profound stillness on the part of the 
assembly. 

Mrs. Doywe, President of the Women’s 
Club of Providence, Rhode Island, gave 
an interesting account of the success of that 
new organization in creating individuality 
of thought and speech among women. 
These women who, if men were present, 
would remain silent, were learning to think 
and speak and act for themselves. 

Miss Mary E. Beepy said that when Mrs. 
Howe visited England she had been asked 
to co-operate in her Peace movement, and 
had cheerfully done so, though with little 
hope of any immediate result. The diffi- 
culty of effecting any change in the Euro- 
pean system was immense. For herself, 
she had very little hope of any gain from 
personal applications to men and women in 
eminent positions, so earnestly suggested by 
Mr. Channing. These persons are only 
representatives, not independent leaders. 
No considerations of mere sentiment, (and 
women are too generally sentimental) can 
control great questions of national policy. 
If women would exert commanding influ- 
ence it must be by practical measures. For 
this reason she should prefer clubs of men 
and women to clubs of either sex separate. 
Women alone rarely develop the highest 
forms of intellectual activity. 

Mr. BLACKWELL agreed with Miss Beedy 
that women alone seldom did their best; but 
this was equally true of men alone. Women 
might be, as a rule, more sentimental and 
less practical than men. Yet to-day, Mr. 
Channing’s admirable statement was far 
more sentimental than Miss Beedy’s equal- 
ly admirable, but especially practical speech. 

his shows the danger of theorizing. For 
himself he could not define the intellectual 
difference of sex; yetit existed. The start- 
ling facts given by Mr. Channing deeply 
concern women. Eight million men, with- 
drawn in the prime of their lives from their 
natural associations with women as moth- 
ers, sisters, and wives, implied millions of 
unmarried women who would otherwise be 
wives and mothers. Millions of friendless 
women fighting the battle of life without 
masculine co-operation. Worse than that, 
it implied legalized vice, embodied in that 
shockin ~~ toa struggle against 
which Mrs. Josephine Butler P| her noble 
companions are devoting their lives. Think 
of the poverty resulting from the withdraw- 
al of these eight million men from the work 
of production. Think of the waste and 
ruin the system involves. At the risk of 
being unpopular I stand here to-day to 
maintain that the worst peace is better than 
the best war. I grieve to see the Episcopal 
Bishop of New York, Cleveland Cox, writ- 
ing a martial ode in behalf of Russia, and 
to read Tennyson’s verses in behalf of the 
Montenegrins. I have no sympathy with 
any invading nation, and Russia is the in- 
vader. The wrongs of the Christian people 
ot Turkey are not the real cause of the in- 
vasion, but the lust of national aggrandise- 
ment. When a previous speaker said that 
the women North and South might have 
prevented our late war, a lady by my side 
whispered: ‘But then we should have 
missed the lessons of the war.” Would to 
God we might have missed them! Nothing 
within my recollection has so lowered the 
tone of our national life, and so complica- 
ted our Republican experiment. The abo- 
lition of Slavery has been an incalculable 
gain, but this might have been peacefully 
accomplished by paying for the slaves, at 
one half the cost of money, and without the 
loss of a single life. It was a good thing 
done ina bad way, and to-day we see a 
community corrupted by intemperance and 
speculation, a few rich and a great many 
poor, struggling under a great national debt, 
and striving, under almost hopeless condi- 
tions, to reach the Republican ideal of Jus- 
tice and Equality. In all this we see the 
direct result of the divorce between man 
and woman in public life. What God has 
joined, man has put asunder. Never will 
war be ended and Arbitration established 
between nations, until women are educated, 
individualized, and enfranchised. There- 
fore, in this Woman’s Peace Festival, I rec- 
ognize the dawning of Woman’s conscious- 
ness of her appointed mission as Peace- 
maker, and I bid her God speed. Let the 
women of America do their duty, and save 
this republic from the curse of standing 
armies and the chronic scourge of war. 

Mrs. Stone did not agree with Mr. 
Blackwell in his belief that our late war 
could have been averted. When the cloud 
had gathered, so full of electricity, the 
lightning was inevitable. Slavery had to go 
down in blood, and Emancipation was 
worth all it cost. But now, in a time of 
peace, let it be our work to eliminate the 
seeds of future wars, by removing every 
form of organized injustice, and especially 
that underlying social wrong which de- 
prives Woman of her full and equal expres- 
sien in all that concerns the welfare of State 
and nation. 

Mrs. EvizaBetu B. Cuace, Rev. FREp- 
ERIC HINCKLEY, and others spoke briefly. 
Almost all the speakers alluded to Mrs. 
Howe, the originator of this Peace Festi- 
val, in terms of grateful and appreciative 
eulogy, and expressed the hope that she 
may return from Europe in time to be pres- 
ent at its next celebration. H. B. B. 


*#oe 
PEACE FESTIVAL IN CHELSEA. 


The Fourth Annual Woman’s Peace Fes- 
tival was held last Saturday evening, at the 
Unitarian Church, Chelsea. The pulpit 
and chancel were decorated with natural 
flags, flowers and pot plants, and the white 
dove of peace was placed between the war- 
like banners. Prayer was offered by the 
Rev. A. J. Canfield, of the Universalist 
Church. 

Mrs. Nickles, of Chelsea, presided. 





She 


gave an interesting address regarding the 





great evil and calamity inflicted on the peo- 
ple by wars, and made reference to the late 
civil war which caused suck a terrible 
slaughter upon the battle-fields, of our own 
countrymen, leaving millions of widows 
and orphans, and which deluged the Re- 
public in blood, demoralized the people, 
and nearly made bankrupt the American 
Government. Mrs. Nickles also read the 
interesting letter from Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, written on board the steamer, off 
Queenstown,containing words of encourage- 
ment for peace and good-will towards men, 
and hoping that the festivals would be well 
attended. 

Mrs. Bruce, of Melrose, followed, in a 
brief and strong plea for peace among the 
people of all nations. She said that the 
children should be educated at home in op- 
position to all wars, military parades, and 
the use of weapons. She had been convert- 
ed as u peace woman, and should devote 
what time she had, to speak in favor of 
peace and in opposition to war. 

William Wells Brown followed, and made 
a strong speech opposing war, and referred 
to the late civil strife between the North 
and South, by which more than half a mil- 
lion of our own kindred and countrymen 
were killed, and a million were maimed and 
crippled for life. 

Rev. A. J. Canfield expressed his sympa- 
ty with the Women’s Peace Festival and the 
cause. 

Mrs. Charles Low read an original poem. 

Mrs. Woods, of Somerville, made a fer- 
vent and effective speech, and Miss Emma 
Clark, of Chelsea, made a short address, 
after which the audience joined with the 
quartette (who furnished excellent music for 
the occasion) in singing ‘‘America,’ and a 
benediction of peace was pronounced by 
Rev. Mrs. Bruce. c. N. 
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MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The following sums have been received 
since the Annual Meeting last January :— 
PESTIVAL FUND. 


Miss, £.; B. Bussell, ..00cccdicecer ee $150 00 
Me 563 44%e0ederekteseseas 100 
Be WH BM co nccvscees 100 00 





Miss Marian Hovey.... . 10000 

Mrs. Caroline 8. Tappan 50 00 

Ds ie WOM xs cxosseccccesceee 40 00 

Mrs. Armenia 8. White............. 25 00 
Mrs. Lydia Maria Child............. 20 

Mrs. KR. W. Bmerson... ......0-000- 10 00 

Mrs. PaulinaGerry................+- 1000 

1 errr 10 00 

A Friend 10 00 

a 500 

5 00 

300 

200 

100 





LECTURE FUND AND COLORADO. 
Mrs Armenia 8. White.............. 5 00 


Previously reported and corrected. .211 00—-216 00 
Collections not appropriated previ- { 331 50 
BF GIN. « nn sccecssccesssecesns ) 

WOE oie cnnsictdavnsceee capeencevtsxecgsess 1,439 50 


Boston, Mass., June 5, 1877. 
Pate. aaa <4 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The following were the receipts of the 
Annual Meeting of the New England Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, May 28 and 29, 
1877 :— 

MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 


Tickets and Collections.................. 
Cambridge W. S. Aesociation 





ie i a 0068s 0esn sees 5a 
pS rrr ee 
Be ES 80s aves sectensniaecnsese 

BANE GN BEE s) cevccccwesvsdectacseccecds . 200 
Eo Ko esdesakbatverdeessnecdeedes 100 
RE MM iccpancevetstedacees eensesses 100 
ane, MEE ous eeedscecseentaceses 100 
Bee I a ia¥556 6:664 6500 b onto eescaeeeeeay 


Fee § Fee 
Mrs. L. P. Danforth.... 





Re, cas creseckseGesncrebencceenee 


g 
Mrs. S. E. B. Channing............... «+++ 
I an ccacttncecesviteceesaceseres 
Mary H. L. Cabot.. 
Sarah D. Merritt.. 
Mrs. Sam’! Flint... ¥ in 
EEE Gs, HONG. 5.5.0 neve cccrccvnsteserss 
frre err rT 
Barely TD. ROWING... 66 ccc decccccccveccccees 
Rev. Lorenza Haynes. ...........+.-++-++0+ 
LS errr 
BE, ie Ae Ms 5.0.0 4cnsvcnecsnensénccevees 
BE Ts Ein Ms oo: coccesvonccens on 
Miss E. A. Sparrell 









sessesssesssssssssssseses 


Mrs. H. M. Pitman....... 

Be ls Mncdcbcecsnrecces 

i ERs 9 sini dn 50 i aed vaeess, asnedens 

onc 600006569000 s5crsvdesvesenss 100 

BG Ue Ns 6 cu gbbcsneceve cctactesieece 1 0 

IN 0% 66:00 00094240 ckennten 100 

EPA eS 1 
Rr eee 100 












Bessie &. Lockwood........ccccccscsessecs 100 
Se 3 Err rer rrr Tere 100 
Robert F. Wallcut...........cccccccecceees 100 
CRI, dncccccdcccedvensenceccees oo Bae 
Mary E. Percival.... 100 
Edwin Mudge.... as a 
M. Sunderland..... be 100 
Harriet Johnston... 100 
Be Bn Wionc sccccccsccecsesecovess os 100 
Biee. C. P, WGI. ..... ccc cccccscccccccess 100 
BE, Th, WN. ook cscs ccccccccscscccescose 100 
Mrs. C. B. Richmond. ........ccccccccscces 100 
SS 0 Ror cee 100 
Mrs. C. C, Marahall. .......cccccccsccescces 1 

NS ra rocn ras Caen cshedeserencsesees 284 93 


NEW HELP IN COLORADO. 


The Catholic Bishop Machebeuf, of Col- 
orado, has given two lectures against Wo- 
man Suffrage. The effect of these lectures 
has been to make new friends to the cause 








of Equal Rights for women, and also to 
call out, from Rev. Dr. Crary, a sensible and 
vigorous reply. Of this reply, the Colorado 
Woman Suffrage Association says: ‘‘We 
have had five thousand copies struck off, 
on sheets of convenient size. Any who de- 
sire to aid the Suffrage cause by distributing 
this able review of, and answer to the go. 
called Bible arguments against equal rights, 
can obtain copies by making application to 
to the Colorado Woman Suffrage Associx- 
tion at Denver.” L, 8. 
oe senna 


MISS BARTON ON DECORATION Day, 





Miss Clara Barton was the recipient of 
an appropriate testimonial of honor on 
Decoration Day. A number of the citizens 
of Dansville, New York, where she is at 
present residing, formed a procession, w hich 
was joined by about one hundred gentle 
men and ladies from the ‘‘Hygienic Home” 
of that place. With band, banners and 
bouquets, they waited on Miss Barton. 
She had previously participated in the cer- 
emonies of the day, delivering an address, 
and this visit was an entire surprise. 

Dr. Harriet N. Austin, ina short speech, 
paid a beautiful tribute to ‘‘one whose 
grand humanity forbade her, even in war 
times, to know any North or any South, 
and whose labors have carried her beyond 
our country, holding fraternal bonds with 
the whole world.” 

Another address and the singing of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” followed. To these 
Miss Barton replied most touchingly, after 
which the procession filed past the lady as 
she sat on the porch of her cottage, each 
guest laying a gift at her feet. When the 
last was deposited, she was literally hidden 
beneath the flowers. 

‘*‘We mourn the fratricidal strife 
That digs each soldier's grave; 

We strew our flowers on the sod, 
In honor of the brave; 

But most of all we reverence those 
Who seek man’s life to save. 
They rushed on the advancing foe, 

They nobly fought and fell; 
But there were those attending near, 
*Mid shower of shot and shell, 
As brave in a diviner cause;— 
They did their part as well.” 

Miss Barton is resting in this beautiful 
little town. She is well, considering the 
service she has performed. Had her strength 
permitted, she would have sailed, ere this, 
for the sad scenes of conflict across the 
waters. ANNA OLIVER. 

Dansville, Livingston Oo., N. Y. 


—————e> 


PRACTICAL LECTURES ON COOKERY. 





Epirors JournaL:—During the past 
fortnight, there has been in Boston a prac- 
tical worker, endeavoring to teach women 
lessons which will increase their value as 
housekeepers in their own homes. 

Anything that tends to render women 
useful and respected in the household, is a 
worthy work. Many good housekeepers 
hold their place firmly in the home when the 
less lovable traits are lacking. If the 
mother is also the intelligent worker or 
useful director, she may feel that she earns 
legitimately what money she asks from the 
husband who enjoys her well-regulated 
household. 

Miss Parloa has been trying during the 
last fortnight to teach the best methods of 
cooking wholesome food and _ preparing 
dishes for the table in an attractive manner. 
It is really a pleasure to witness her original 
manner of mixing and manipulating the va- 
rious muffins, cakes, soups, etc., etc., which 
she has daily made for the delighted ladies 
assembled to learn how to measure, mix and 
cook a great variety of things. 

Mr. Baker, of Wellesley, has been a fre- 
quenter of the lectures and experiments, 
also Mr. Ruggles, and each have urged Miss 
Parloa to aid in establishing schools of 
cookery. With or without assistance, she 
will give a series of lectures and experi- 
ments, next autumn, in Boston, when I 
trust many persons will avail themselves of 
her valuable instruction. L. 6. H. 

Boston, Mass. 
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ANOTHER CASE OF EXCLUSION. 


The exclusion of a young lady from the 
Class Day Exercises of Wesleyan Universi- 
ty, at Middletown, Ct., recalls vividly to the 
mind of the writer, similar experiences of 
herself and three others, who, from a desire 
to tread the same paths of learning with 
their brothers, were the first to enter a prom- 
inent Western College after its doors had 
been guardedly thrown open to women, and 
to whom fell all the pioneer work incident 
to new movements. Our presence was bare- 
ly tolerated in the classes, because it was un- 
avoidable, while no privilege enjoyed by 
the other students was accorded, save that 
of hard study. The Faculty seemed pow: 
erless to afford any protection from the petty, 
unmanly treatment which was meted us, 
and on account of which the authors must 
now blush, if the lapsing years have brought 
them culture and advanced ideas. 

The opposition argued that, if it but re- 
mained firm, the Trustees would see and 
remedy their mistake; for the standard of 
scholarship could not fail to be lowered so 
that no valuable students would henceforth 
come to the University. Qvasifriends stood 
off, and watched to see if young ladies could 
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and would study. It was asserted that they 
would not enter a mixed school for any good 
purpose, that virtuous girls would not de- 
sire todo so. The citizens of the place, and 
throughout the State to a great extent, were 
not educated up to anything that promised 
to stir so deeply the chronic habits of their 
pet institutions, and they extended no sym- 
pathy. But amid the dismal prophecies of 
failure, and the odds to struggle against, the 
closest scrutiny could detect no special flaws 
in our record of scholarship. It would be 
impossible to re-open the book and give a 
faint idea of the amount of talent and ener- 
gy a college student can expend in any oth- 
er direction than that of his studies. 1t was 
becoming quite evident that the male stu- 
dents alone were lowering the standard by 
their unseemly conduct. As the close of 
the last term drew nigh, we decided that an 
invitation to take part on Class-Day would 
be accepted as an olive branch, and the past 
forgotten. But it came to our ears that a 
secret meeting had been held by the male 
members of the class, and a programme ar- 
ranged for themselves. In order to quell a 
rebellion against such superior authority, a 
performance was arranged to take place a 
month before Commencement, when no 
visitors would be present, in which we were 
to be kindly permitted to ferm a modest 
background, for some argued that, as no 
class containing ladies had ever graduated 
from the college, it was a disgrace for young 
men of spirit to be thus associated. 

That this nice, little arrangement did not 
suit us, may be attributed to the fact that 
four years of hard study naturally inclined 
one to rebel against narrow traces. Neither 
was it in feminine nature to miss a neat, lit- 
tle revenge. With all due respect to some 
who took part on that Class-Day, we believe 
that our exclusion was to permit some of 
the members to indulge in a coarseness that 
retlected no credit upon the culture which 
study is supposed to bring. After ladies 
had entered in such numbers as to compel 
recognition, two years ago, for the first time, 
women were allowed to appear on Class-Day. 
Competent judges awarded the first prize to 
one of them, and the second prize to a 
young gentleman, who refused to accept it 
because the first had been fairly won by a 
young lady! 

In this institution co-education has been 
tried long enough to prove that the standard 
has not been lowered. Success has been 
all the more assured because a higher grade 
of scholarship has been demanded, in order 
to prove beyond doubt that a woman can 
pursue the same course of study; nor have 
they been the ones to evade recitation upon 
any pretext. The President of a leading 
Eastern University has permitted a class te 
be organized, and is watching, with all the 
interest of a Darwin in the development of 
species, to see whether the ladies who com- 
pose it will be able to make successful the 
dangerous innovation of opening to them a 
collegiate course; or whether they cau study 
mathematics and classics, without breaking 
down in health and morals. We await the 
result of the test. M. E. CRAWFORD. 

Denver, Colorado. 
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MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE, 


We have been waiting to see some ex- 
planation of the singular spectacle of a 
town in this commonwealth, a majority of 
whose voters, assembled in town meeting, 
instructed their selectmen to petition the 
Legislature to allow the women of their 
town to vote in town affairs, and then their 
Representative (?) voting against the measure 
when it came to the House. 

This fact shows the need we have of town 
organizations,in order to control the nomina- 
tion and election of men who claim to rep- 
resent us in the Legislature. 

Let us be vigilant, and organize Suffrage 
Clubs in every town. Let every man (and 
woman, too, if she is permitted) attend the 
caucus, and oppose the nomination of any 
man who is not known to be a friend of 
Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage can be carried, with a 
little effort on the part of its friends. That 
is, if the effort is made at the right time. 
In a certain city in this State, a hundred 
men pledged to vote for the candidate who 
is in favor of Woman Suffrage would con- 
trol the election. This year, for want of 
such an organization, they had the pleasure 
of seeing both their representatives vote 
against Municipal Suffrage. If Suffragists 
would work for the cause; if, even in 
places where no organization exists, every 
man and woman who believes in Suffrage 
would call upon their representatives and 
talk the matter over, much good would re- 
sult. LI agree with H .B. B. that Municipal 
Suffrage is what we must try for first; then 
it will be an easy matter to change the Cen- 
stitution. 

The time has not yet come when we can 
rest upon what has been gained, and wait 
for a gradual change in public opinion. 
**Now or never,” should be our watchword. 
Let each woman make it a part of her daily 
duty to call attention to the fact, that, 
in a nation of so-called ‘‘Free American 
citizens,” at least one-half of them are in 
political slavery. ‘‘Who would be free her- 
self must strike the blow.” M. G. R. 

Middleton, Mass. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS IN 
BOSTON.—NO. 3. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In the so-cailed first-class establishments, 
the girls are only employed in tinting and 
finishing the pictures, a process learnt from 
some teacher; but inthe smallerand second 
and third-class establishments, they do all 
parts of the work, taking ferrotypes, doing 
the heavy pressing and working with the 
chemicals, and forall this, receive from four 
to six dollars a week. As more pupils pur- 
sue the study of this branch of industry in 
the High School and at the Woman's Labora- 
tory connected with the Technological In- 
stitute, where it will soon be taught, wo- 
men will be enabled to rank higher and to 
claim better wages as photographers than 
they now can. 

ENGRAVING. 

As yet women have taken it up to a very 
limited extent as a profession. About a 
dozen would include all engaged in wood- 
engraving. There has been, if we are right- 
ly informed, but one woman steel-engraver 
in this country, a Miss Sartain, of Philadel- 
phia, who belonged to a family of engrav- 
ers. In Europe, the practice of it by wo- 
men seems to be as rareas here. Etching 
is beginning to be pursued a little by wo- 
men as an elegant art accomplishment, but 
hardly as a business. A year or two ago, a 
Young Woman’s Etching Club of eight or 
ten members was formed in this city, but 
all except two have fallen out by the way. 
There are such clubs, however, in Philade}- 
phia, Cleveland, and Portland. 

WOOD-CARVING. 

Little or nothing is done by women in 
wood-carving, except in what is called 
“Sorrento wood-carving,” which is the cut- 
ting of figures and ornamental scroil-de- 
signs in open work, in thin pieces of wood. 
It is done mostly with small saws, and while 
the result is sometimes quite pretty, it re- 
quires neither great mechanical skill nor art 
knowledge. 

That women are capable of severe and con- 
trolled muscular exertion, is proved by the 
results of the Cincinnati Carving School, 
and, before another year, it is probable that 
a similar school may be founded in this 
city. There are no women employed di- 
rectly in the heliotype process. In Prang’s 
marquetric department, ¢. ¢., the manufac- 
ture of inlaid wood-work, the designs only 
are made by women, the sawing, gluing, 
etc., being done by men. 

HORTICULTURE. 

This can be learnt either at the Buzzey 
Institute, with which four young ladies, at 
least, have been connected, or at the Agri- 
cultural College at Amherst, that is affiliated 
with the Boston University. There are 
four or five green-houses in or near Boston, 
managed by women wholly, though there 
are few if any women in any florist’s estab- 
lishment in the city. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

There is no opportunity for women to 
study this art, except so far as it is taught 
in the Normal Art School, in the Free Even- 
ing Schools, or in the office of some friendly 
architect. One or two offices have em- 
ployed women as draughtsmen, but kept 
them apart in an upper room, 

DESIGNING, 

To make this a profession, one must at- 
tend either the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School, or the Lowell course for Practical 
Design at the Technological Institute. The 
first is intended as a ‘‘Training School, for 
the purpose of qualifying teachers and mas- 
ters of Industrial Drawing, and providing 
training in the elementary subjects only, 
making that as complete and practical as 
possible.” 

The whole course embraces instruction in 
elementary, instrumental, free-hand draw- 
ing, in form, color, and industrial design, 
painting in water colors, tempera, and oil, 
in theory and practice and the constructive 
arts. Industrial design, with which we are 
concerned, embraces designs for sculptured 
ornament, cast iron furniture, china ware, 
glass, textile fabrics, paper hangings, &c. 
The work is accepted or rejected ‘‘on con- 
sideration of the merits of the design only, 
not for its technical merits or defects of 
manufacture.” 

Many of the designs here made are ac- 
cepted. Those for pottery, glass, china, 
&c., are ready at once for the manufactur- 
er, no third party intervening between him 
and the designer. The designs for textile 
fabrics are not prepared for the loom, be- 
cause the mechanical work requisite for that 
process is not included in the purposes of 
the school. The Lowell Course fer Prac- 
tical Design for Textile Fabrics has been in 
existence three years, and is provided with 
all the requisite facilities and novelties nec- 
essary for designing. Samples of carpets, »il 
cloths, silks, laces, paper hangings, creton- 
nes, &c., are received every year, anticipat- 
ing current styles. Last year fifteen stu- 
dents had graduated from there, five of 
whom were women. Three of these have se- 
cured situations in different manufactories, 
one receiving a salary of $1,500. Whena 
design leaves the school it is ready for the 
tracer, and from him to pass through vari- 
ous hands and processes until it reaches the 
loom, every step of which proceeding must 
be clearly understood by the pupil, so that, 





for instance, not one thread in the colors 
chosen, even if two hundred, is ever lost. 
Flowers, leaves, and various modes of con- 
vention are used rather than geometrical 
bases indesign. Thus in glass, pottery, chi- 
na and all the textile fabrics every mechan- 
ical condition or outline is fulfilled. The 
schoel is under the care of Mr. Kastner, who 
inspires his pupils with great enthusiasm, 
CHEMISTRY. 

Since last summer women have had a 
most admirable and rare school in which to 
study advanced chemistry through the lab- 
oratory connected with the Technological 
Institute, which is divided into an analyti- 
cal and optical laboratory, and a room for 
industrial chemistry, all fitted up with chem- 
ical and microscopical apparatus. The in- 
struction and the work are personal. At 
present there are sixteen pupils, but many 
more can be accommodated. From this 
laboratory and from the schools of design, 
new paths of labor for women must con- 
stantly develop, as they both cover such a 
wide field of activities. Each year will af- 
ford greater facilities in every branch of in- 
struction we have named, and will open 
others as yet practically closed to women. 

We have now merely attempted to give a 
slight sketch of some of the more prominent 
modes in which by industrial éducation a 
woman may gain her livelihood. . 


Kate GANNETT WELLS. 
Boston, Mass. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


There are nine newspaper proprietors in 
the English House of Commons. 

An amendment to the Nevada school law 
forbids discrimination in wages against fe- 
male teachers. 

Women’s rights are looking up, even in 
Mexico. The Repudlicano of San Luis Potosi 
is edited by Miss Rafaela Arevalo. 

Selina Elliot, a teacher in a San Francisco 
mission school, has been married to Pow 
Kong Whew, one of her Chinese scholars, 
and the whites of her acquaintance have 
ostracized her in consequence. 

The difference between Gov. Stone and a 








-carpet-bag Governor seems to be that the lat- 


ter could not enforce the laws, while the 
former can but will not. The carpet-bag- 
ger’s case is the better of the two,—J. Y. 
Tribune. 

President Hayes will visit Boston on the 
17th of June to witness the graduation of 
his son from the Harvard law school, and 
will spend several days there. He contem- 
plates a subsequent visit to relatives in 
southern Vermont. 

In the South Carolina house on Friday, 
after a brief debate, a bill was defeated sim- 
ilar to that adopted by all southern States 
to prevent intermarriage between races. 
The colored members strenuously opposed 
it on the ground that it was drawing a color 
line. 

St. Paul taught that marriage was to be 
discouraged. But poetry and kindred arts 
have flourished only where Woman and her 
proper relations are understood. Ancient 
Greece and Rome honored and adored Wo- 
man—Homer, Virgil, and others flourished 
there. 

The editor of the Commonwealth regrets 
the postponement of the New England Wo- 
men’s Subscription Festival, and says: “Our 
judgment is, the oftener the Suffragists ap- 
peal to the public, and compel observation 
of their doings, the sooner they will achieve 
their purpose.” 

‘It is one of the characteristics of Woman 
that she is unable, or, at all events, unwill- 
ing, to learn book-keeping.” So says the 
New York Daily Times, in the opening sen- 
tence of a leading editorial. With such a 
low estimate of the mental capacity of wo- 
men, no wonder the Zimes opposes Woman 
Suffrage! 

One of the good things which the late 
legislature of North Carolina did was the 
establishment of two State normal schools, 
one for white and the other for colored 
teachers, the same appropriation being made 
for each school. This is the first attempt 
ever made by the State of North Carolina 
to train the teachers of her publlc schools. 

The smoke of the leaves of belladonna 
is better than that of stramonium for re- 
lieving persons suffering from asthma. 
The belladonna leaves should be smoked in 
along pipe and drawn deep into the chest. 
When the sufferer is so much oppressed 
that he cannot use the pipe, the breathing 
of an atmosphere in which the leaves are 
burned will be found beneficial. 

Mrs. Belle Lynch, the editor of the Ukiah 
(Cal.) Dispatch, it is said, having made an 
uncomplimentary mention recently in her 
journal of a man, he soon after visited her 
sanctum and gave her asound caning. The 
item is given very generally by the news- 
papers without comment, but with an evi- 
dent relish. It seems to be considered as a 
manifestation of masculine superiority. To 
us it seems quite otherwise. 

The reports of the committees of the New 
England Women’s Club, show the variety 
and value of subjects which, week by week, 
are brought before it, and give some idea 
of the educating influence which this Club 
exerts. But they give no idea of the spirit- 


ed discussions, and the social comfort of the 
Club teas and lunches, or of the influences 
which radiate in many directions from this 
center of power. To know this, one must 
join the Club. 

Massachusetts has a society for the uni- 
versity education of women, and it is mak- 
ing an attempt tosecure the endowment of 
a Professorship for women in Boston Uni- 
versity. They allude to the number of 
young women already studying in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, and say that the pres- 
ent opportunity ‘‘appeals as strongly to 
those who believe that young ladies during 
no period of their education should be de- 
prived of womanly counsel and care, as to 
those who merely seek for women ever new 
and more influential positions in society.” 

The English House of Lords has just 
rendered a decision in a curious Scotch 
case. A young woman calling herself 
Mary Gardner had claimed to be the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Robert Gardner, of Gattonside, 
near Melrose, and he brought an action in 
the Scottish courts to put her to silence. It 
was not disputed that she was the daughter 
of Mrs. Gardner, and born shortly after the 
marriage; but Mr. Gardner, who has paid 
for the support of the young woman in 
another person’s house, now alleges that a 
man named Laidlaw was the girl's father. 
The Scotch courts, and now the House of 
Lords, have decided in favor of the pater- 
nity of Miss Gardner by Mr. Robert Gardner. 

Mrs. Deliverance Thayer, wife of the late 
Deacon Nathaniel Emmons Thayer, died at 
Braintree, Mass., May 28, at the age of 
ninety-two years and fourteen days. Mrs. 
Thayer was the daughter of Deacon Eliphaz 
Thayer of Braintree, who was a soldier of 
the Revolution, and was stationed at West 
Point at the time of the treason of Arnold, 
and where he saw Andre after his capture. 
Hedied many years ago, at the age of eighty- 
seven. Mrs. Thayer retained her faculties 
to the close of her Jong, useful and honored 
life. She leaves three children, one son, 
Dr. David Thayer, the well-known Boston 
physician, and two married daughters, one 
of whom is the mother of Major David T. 
Bunker of Boston, who rendered good ser- 
vice as a soldier in our late civil war. 











NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 


Thé annual meeting of the New England 
Women’s Club was held in Freeman-place 
chapél, Boston, on Saturday, June 2d. 
Miss Lucy Goddard presided, and in a brief 
address spoke very encouragingly of the 
prosperity of the club in the past year. 

Mrs. Samuel E. Sewall, the treasurer, 
read her annual report, which showed the 
expenditures of the club during the year to 
have been $2894 68, leaving a balance of 
cash on hand at, present of $1112 85, and 
the club free from debt. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells read the report 
of the art and literature committee; Miss 
Abby W. May the tenth annual report of 
the work committee; Miss Lucia M. Pea- 
body the report of the committee of educa- 
tion, and Miss Julia Sprague the report of 
the discussion committee. Each report 
showed that the club had been active in its 
various departments. 

The following officers were chosen :— 


President, Miss Abby W. May; treasurer, Mrs. 
Samuel E. Sewall; secretaries, Miss Lucia M. Pea- 
body, ;Miss Lucy F. Bri ham; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Isaac Ames, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, Miss Lucy Goddard, 
Mrs. H. M. Pitman, Mrs. C. M. Severance, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone. Mrs Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. John E, Lodge, 
Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, Miss Julia Sprague, 
Miss Horatia Ware, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
Mrs. J. W. Wolcott, Mrs. A. G. Woolson; directors, 
Miss Emma D. Bayley, Mrs. Alanson Bigelow, jr., 
Mrs. M. D. Kennard, Mrs. Martha P. Lowe, Miss Luc 
Brigham, Miss Mary E. Brackett, Mrs. J. Russell 
Bradford, Mrs. 8. E. B. Channing, Mrs. George E. 
Foster, Mrs. Samuel H. Goodale, Mrs. 8. T. Hooper, 
Mrs. Joshua Kendall, Mrs. Thomas Mack, Miss Mary 
Osborn, Miss Caroline Richards, Miss Sarah Starr, 
Mrs. Oliver Stearns, Miss 8. H. Talbot, Miss Harriet 
Tolman, Mrs. Edward Whitney. 

The reports were as follows:— 


ART AND LITERATURE COMMITTEE, 

In presenting the report of the Art and 
Literature Committee for the year ending 
May ist 1877, we feel that the Club has lost 
by the absence of two of its members much 
of the mental vigor and beauty that gave 
significance to the name of this committee. 
Yet none more warmly than Mrs. Howe or 
Mrs. Cheney would deprecate any manner 
of speech by which it should appear that 
they stood as embodiments of those intel- 
lectual and esthetic truths, which alone can 
find realization or practical representation 
through the energy, careful study and 
faithful presentment of each individual. 
Yet as love informs art and overflows 
knowledge, making our human life the 
beautiful, sad, growing thing that it is, so 
our first impulse to-day is that of affection, 
springing forth from our hearts and leaping 
over the distance of waters towards our 
friend and President, Julia Ward Howe. 

The success of a new institution, it is 
said, depends largely on its officers. Igno- 
rance and want of tact may destroy the 
best-laid schemes. How fortunate have we 
then been that with such an admirable basis 
for our work, it has been carried out so suc- 
cessfully by our President. What would 
have become of us, if she had done all the 
talking, when each one of us had some- 
thing important to say on the same subject? 
Or how should we have felt, if she’ had 
kindly welcomed one, and been distant to 
another? or if she had estimated our feeble 
jokes at their real vaiue? We have seen 
her wearied or saddened in look, as grief 
has laid its hand upon her, but in manner 
and word she has always been our gracious, 
kindly, brilliant President, presiding over 
our sober meetings, our social lunches, and 
our club teas, rivaling any far-famed pre- 
siding officer, public or private, by her 
memory, grace and readiness. No one else 





could have inquired into the condition of 


our pockets, which might hold poems or 
stories. 

Mrs. Cheney belongs especially to our 
Committee, though the Educational Com- 
mittee will claim her also. She, too, has 
gone to study and enjoy the art she so dearly 
loves. She has given us freely of her 
noblest thought, and has enriched us by her 
gracious presence, always true to her inner- 
most conviction in speech and action, a wo- 
man who ever kept her own self-respect, 
and unconsciously has demanded respect 
and admiration from others. 

But Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Cheney are onl 
two out of the two hundred, and that is 
what 1 would have us all remember, as we 
enter on our new year. We have new re- 
sponsibilities resting on us, because those 
who so long have led us have gone away, 
and we must be able to bear our new duties. 
Our club is so well organized and subdi- 
vided in its work, that each committee at- 
tends to and is supreme in its own depart- 
ment. No one dares dictate tothe Business 
Committee, lest our allowance of tea may 
be lessened. They take our money and do 
with it as they please, and we are pleased. 
But if not, we durst not whisper our dis- 
comfort, though the tradition runs in that 
committee, that the club does complain 
secretly or audibly, if it likes. Our Busi- 
ness Committee could manage any hotel. 
The Mondays of the month are divided 
among the different committees; the Art 
and Literature Committee, which takes the 
first and last Mondays; the Discussion 
Committee which has charge of the second 
Monday; the Work Committee, which 
claims the third, and when a fifth Monday 
occurs, the Educational Committee suddenly 
emerges. All these committees report to a 
Board of Directors, and each committee is 
presided over by its Chairman. There are 
also various groups of ladies who study 
under the leaden of one of their mem- 
bers some special subject, such as Botany, 
Political Economy, or French. We are 
thus enabled to present different classes of 
subjects, viewed by different minds, and, 
by this a, every club member 
incurs the risk of becoming distinguished. 

We are truly democratic, and even dur- 
ing Mrs. Howe's absence, we can still pre- 
serve our unity and diversity. Our thoughts, 
discussions and essays can still fructify in 
action which finds its sphere in home and 
public life. The club aims rather at being 
a centre for social and intellectual activity 
than for the production of immediate prac- 
tical results. We would stimulate each 
other's minds. Many of us, too busy in 
domestic routine to mingle in enterprises 
outside of home duties, or to be personally 
cognizant of increasing gains in others’ 
mental wealth, find that here the defects 
in their knowledge are supplied, without 
personal inconvenience in the acquisition 
of them. 

Every member is expected to say some- 
thing in the course of the year, and many, 
who have begun in timidity, have advanced 
into fulness of excellent speech. Our Club 
is a training school for the mind and con- 
versation, thus the intellectual good it does 
cannot be too highly estimated. With this 
richness of material inherent in the consti- 
tution of our Club and with its thoroughly 
democratic organization, we shall develop 
more power in ourselves because we cannot 
listen to Mrs. Howe’s wit. We shall turn in 

reater friendliness to each other, and learn 
in quiet talk, how to guide our own lives 
from the experience of our neighbors. For 
five or six years I have been constantly find- 
ing out that each one of us is remarkable in 
some way. Many have fought the battle of 
life with a man’s energy and a woman’s 
grace which has concealed the struggle un- 
til, in some quiet chat, the fact has cropped 
forth. Let us make this year to come, rich 
in friendliness; let us all speak at our meet- 
ings, if only for a moment; the very tones 
of our voice will be an introduction for us 
to some one’s knowledge; do not let us be 
afraid of each other. e must now be- 
come more active workers, speakers, think- 
ers. Of course we shall make mistakes, but 
that is no matter, where criticism is friend- 
ly mistakes are helps. Then, when anoth- 
er annual meeting comes, we can say toMrs. 
Howe, ‘‘Look at our greater mental vigor. 
Club teas have not been so brilliant, but 
more of us have given a little, nor have we 
hastened home so rapidly, because it has 
been pleasant to linger and gain more know]- 
edge of one another in friendly ways. To 
our admiration and love for you, can now 
more worthily be joined yours for us.” 

Pardon me for this digression, which is 
no part of the report of the Art and Litera- 
ture Committee, whose first duty avas to ar- 
range for a social reception on Nov. 6, in 
our new rooms. The difficult moving to a 
new and suitable home had been successful- 
ly accomplished, owing to the skillful ener- 
gy of the Business Committee and, though 
the noise of hammer and saw in other parts 
of the building distracted some of our ear- 
lier meetings, our own rooms soon gathered 
an air of comfort and happiness that corre- 
sponded to the historic associations which 
clustered round our newabode. For it was 
the old Quincy House, where, as a little 
child, I remembered coming with others, to 
offer the New Year's compliments to the 
venerable President Quincy. Mrs. Howe 
charmed us with reminiscences connected 
with these rooms, and Miss May moved our 
hearts by her reference to the associations 
that clustered round our old dwelling in 
Tremont Place, when we were a few and 
feeble folk. 

Nov. 27, Mr. J. L. Stoddard’s paper on 
“Athenian Studies” was truly an artistic 
one; not often are our conditions so well 
fulfilled. He showed us how Greek Art 
arose as an embodiment of the abstract in 
the concrete, and from imitation of the hu- 
man form, which led to the production of 
innumerable statues, which filled the life 
of a Greek with reverential thoughts and 
noble emulation. 

Dec. 4. Our rooms were unusually 
crowded to listen to Mrs. Howe’s paper on 
“Maternity,” which she had mee J 
read at the Woman’s Congress. Delicately 
did she handle her subject, which was a de- 
mand for the same purity in Manas in Wo- 
man, and for the enactment of the same 
laws against violation of that purity in eith- 
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THE MONTENEGRINS—A NEW SONNET 
BY TENNYSON. 


They rose to where their sovran eagle sails, 

They kept their faith, their freedom, on the height, 

Chaste, frugal, savage, arm’d by day and night 
Against the Turk; whose inroad nowhere scales 
Their headlong passes, but his footetep fails, 

And red with blood the Crescent reels from fight 

Before their dauntless hundreds, in prone flight 
By thousands down the crags and thro’ the vales. 
O smallest among peoples! rough rock-throne 

Of freedom! warriors beating back the swarm 

Of Turkish Islam for five hundred years, 
Great Tsernogora! never since thine own 

Black ridges drew the cloud and brake the storm 

Has breathed a race of mightier mountaineers. 
—The Nineteenth Century. 

~oe 
For the Woman's Journal. 


SLUMBER SONG. 


BY P. E. 





Sleep, my little one, sleep! 
Mama will the lone-watch keep, 
She'll sing a song of the nest, 
Fold you close to her breast, 
Sleep, my little one, sleep. 
Rest, my little one, rest! 
Out peep the stars in the West, 
And the sunlight so gold 
Cannot now be so bold, 
So rest, my little one, rest. 
Sleep, my baby, and rest! 
Bright shine the stars in the West, 
The soft breeze is blowing, 
The fire-fly’s glowing, 
Sleep, my own baby, sleep. 
Sleep, my own baby-dove! 
Mama sings all of her love, 
For the stars know her heart, 
And they'll tell you a part, 
So sleep, my baby-dove. 
Sleep, sleep, my baby, sleep! 
Mama will the lone-watch keep; 
Papa comes to baby-dove, 
Quickly comes to greet his love, 
O sleep, my baby, sleep! 

——— ope 

For the Woman’s Journal. 

TO 8. RB. M. 


(On her fiftieth birthday.) 
BY 8. E. N. 


How strangely quiet seems this day 
Of summer in it’s later prime! 
I hear naught save the crickets lay; 
That prophet of the autumn time. 
A soft haze shrouds the distant hills, 
Some pearly clouds drift o’er the blue, 
Drift westward as the east wind wills, 
To catch the sunset’s glorious hue 
And crown the day. 
The day, the year, my life, at one, 
Calm, clear and quiet—gently sad, 
But brave to face my setting sun. 
And deep at heart, perhaps I’m glad 
To hear the crickets warning song; 
To know my sheaves are gathered in, 
And wait Time’s threshing right from wrong. 
Some good, I hope, ’mid all the sin, 
Will crown my day. 
The loves I cherished in life’s morn, 
And watched and watered thro’ the noon 
With tears of hopeful anguish born, 
Will surely yield me now the boon 
Of grateful thought, of will to do 
Brave work for truth, brave work for good, 
Light ail my weary way anew, 
Make all my struggles understood, 
And crown my day. 
And 80, to youth I'll say, good bye! 
Age comes, and evening’s quiet rest— 
What then? and death! I cannot die. 
*Tis this frail form in which F'm dressed, 
That westward turns its face to-day 
While I—I seek eternal youth! 
And know that my appointed way 
Is life thro’ death—this glorious truth 
Crowns, crowns my day. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
BEFORE. 


BY JOHN EASTMAN. 


Will it be as we have planned, 

When we two, at last shall stand 

Face to face and hand in hand? 
When we, in each other's eyes 

Look, shall we,—grown sadly wise— 
Looking, reading, feel surprise, 
Because, ‘ere eyes and hands had met, 
Our souls had touched go close, and let 
Our hearts go blindly to a net, 

Of nanght but our own fancies made? 
Leaving us, when the play is played, 
Grieved, unsatisfied, betrayed 

By our own dreams to sad regret, 

To find Love’s sun for us has set, 
While we strive only to forget? 

Will it be so? a cloud, a chill, 

A darkness settling down to fill 

Our hearts with disappointment’s thrill? 
Or will it be something sweeter far 
Then even our dreams and fancies are; 
No cloud or chill our joy to mar? 

A something more than we have planned 
When we two, face to face shall stand, 
Eye meeting eye, hand clasping hand? 
Something beyond our wills’ control, 
Nor lips nor eyes express the whole? 
Not hand in hand, but soul to soul! 
Dear, as we've planned, I think "twill be 
Each in the other's eyes will see 

The long dream grow reality! 

oe 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
LOOK UP. 


BY H. 





Struggling and buzzing in harsh insect strain, 
Fluttered a bumble-bee low on my pane, 
Wondering still in the full blaze of light 
Lost yet to him was the zephyr’s delight. 
Hard ’gainst the pane beats the tireless wing, 
Eager his honey-stores homeward to bring, 
Longing for flower-life, free as before, 
Chanced he to fly through my half open door. 
Up, baffled bee! nor thus fruitlessly vie, 
Dropped is the window—haste up and out—fly— 
Prone to descend he looks never o’er head, 
Aimless to rise until—lo! he drops dead. 
Ah! foolish bee, not alone in thy fall, 
Upward not downward is sounded to all, 
Many a mortal too grovelling to rise 
Never looks up to the wealth in the skies. 

— Maine. 


ABIGAIL HOWELL’S 
PARTNERSHIPS. 


BY JENNIE E. ZIMMERMAN. 


(CONTINUED. ) 


CHAPTER II. 

Emily Ransom went to bed one night with 
a violent headache. Now it is true that 
women, and men, too, for that matter, are 
accustomed to go about their duties often- 
times carrying on their shoulders a shiver- 
ing, throbbing thing called a head, but 
which is in reality, for the time, but an in- 
stiument of torture; yet, which has to ad- 
minister the affairs of its office with a power 
that is marvellous. Sometimes, however, 
the ache is more than a match for the head, 
and gets the mastery. Before morning 
Emily felt as if the headache was in every 
nerve and joint of her body. There was 
nothing for it but to lie still and ache. 
When Mary called her, she opened her eyes 
and stared stupidly at her. It was plain 
the poor child was ill. 

And so Dr. Beard was called. I wish 
only those men ef cheery, healthful natures, 
such as his, were ever admitted into the 
practice of medicine. David Beard seemed 
to carry sunshine and a gale of laughter 
about him. The effect on the sick rooms 
he visited was exactly such as a flood of 
real sunshine and a breath of fresh air 
would have. 

“I believe,” said Kate, as she washed the 
cups one morning, ‘‘that Dr. Beard uses 
more fun than medicine to cure his patients. 
Emily never thinks she can eat a bit till he 
has been here, and then she is sure to call 
for something.” 

‘‘Well,” said Mary, ‘‘I believe he studies 
up jekes on purpose to cheer folks up. I 
never heard so many from any one man in 
my life.” 

“They don’t seem like studied-up jokes, 
though,” said Abigail. ‘‘They always seem 
to bubble up like froth on soda-water.” 

‘Hallo, Miss Ransom,” was the doctor’s 
greeting that morning as he entered, rub- 
bing his hands, his red cheeks shining with 
cold. ‘Sitting up in bed! Been up two 
hours, eh? Let me see,” he said reflectively, 
taking out hiswatch. ‘“Teno’clock.’ You’re 
like Honora Donahue, our housemaid. ‘Be- 
lack,’ said she, the other morning, ‘ten 
o’clock, shure, an’ I’ve only been up three 
hours. Ah, if I’d only got up at five o’clock 
now, ’twould only be eight now.’ Well, 
well, my dear,” he added, ‘“‘you don’t need 
me any more, only good beef broth and all 
that sort of thing.” Andthe doctor chatted 
on, while the girls sewed. But somehow 
the black cloth looked blacker than ever, 
and the thread knotted, and to our brave 
sewing-girls the world seemed suddenly to 
grow darker than ever. 

“Only beef broth, and all that sort of 
thing.” So Dr. Beard need not come any 
more. How little had they realized till that 
moment how much of each day’s pleasure 
he had brought them. 

“I declare, girls,” said Kate, after he had 
laughed and nodded and bowed himself out, 
“I am so sorry Dr. Beard den’t have to 
come any more,” 

“Why, Kate!” said Abigail, severely. 
‘Sorry Emily is getting better? sorry that 
long doctor’s bill is stopped?” 

“Good gracious, Abby, no! I never 
thought of it in that light; only he is so 
cheerful, I am sorry we sha’n’t see him any 
more.” 

“Not till one of the rest of us will have 
the kindness to make a martyr of herself 
for the sake of her forlorn companions,” 
said Kate. 

‘‘Make a patient of herself, you mean,” 
said Mary. 

Silence fell on the little group. Emily 
was too weak to join in the conversation, 
and soon dropped to sleep, and the other 
girls did not care to talk any longer. 

But it did not seem still to Abigail. She 
was holding a debate with herself, and was 
unconscious of the silence which, to the 
others, was a little awkward. 

Why did she, Abigail Howell, mind Dr. 
Beard’s not coming any more? For it had 
been more in rebuke of herself than of 
Kate when she put the case so severely to 
the latter. Though she had not acknowl- 
edged it to the others, and scarcely to her- 
self, she had felt sorry when the doctor had 
said he need not come again. Everything 
seemed to grow dull and commonplace. 
Of course it was pleasant to them all, the 
one bit of fun and gossip and society which 
their toiling lives knew. But they had no 
business with gossip and society, she said 
to herself, and the sooner it was over, why, 
the better for their pockets. 

But the doctor came again the next morn- 
ing, and she never once thought of their 
pockets, or Emily’s long doctor’s bill, or 
any other unwelcome thing. She only felt 
herself grow warm and glad in the cheery 
presence. 

“Ah, young ladies,” said the doctor, in 
his bubbling voice, ‘‘Miss Ransom sitting 
in the easiest chair in the room, overlook- 
ing the rest who do the sewing. Ha, ha! 
reminds me of the ‘division of labor’ which 
Mike Kelley wrote to his friend in Ireland 





about: ‘Ah, Pat, shure, this is a great 
counthry. Ye don’t have anything to do at 





all, an’ it’s all in the division of labor that 
makes it soaisy. All you've got to do is 
just to fill yer hod with bricks an’ carry it 
up the ladders to the top, an’ the man up 
there does all the work.’” 

“It seems to me,” said Emily, when her 
weak voice could be heard above the laugh- 
ter, ‘that I have done all the work, from 
the way my bones feel.” 

“Very likely, very likely, Miss Ransom; 
rheumatic fever is not very apt to spare the 
bones. I’ve often wondered,” he contin- 
ued, after feeling of Emily’s pulse, ‘‘why 
some enterprising sewing-women did not 
establish an emporium of simple, ready- 
made clothing for women and children. 
Of course there’s plenty ef that sort of 
thing in large cities, but they are just as 
much needed in these smaller places. Now 
there’s my brother Dick’s wife, sewing her- 
self to death to keep her children out of 
the ragman’s hands, besides attending to 
company and house-keeping and the church 
and thepoor. Shesaid this morning, if she 
could only go to some store and buy a dozen 
or so of aprons ready-made, her mind would 
be relieved; for it seemed as if everything 
wore out atonce. I told her it seemed to 
me as if everything was worn out all the 
time. Now if you, young ladies, would 
buy up print and gingham at wholesale, 
and just make them up into the plain clothes 
that children wear all the time, I think you 
could make money by it. Don’t the shop- 
owners you sew for make a profit on your 
work? Certainly. Don’t they make a 
profit on the goods they give you to sew? 
Of course. Now if you will buy up the 
cloth at wholesale, besides the compensa- 
tion for your work, you can make these 
two profits yourselves. I have reflected a 
great deal on this matter, and I want to see 
it tried. My mother was asewing-woman,” 
and a sudden pain came into his face, ‘‘and 
I saw her work herself into the grave be- 
fore I was old enough to help her.” And 
Dr. Beard left them, for the first time, with 
a grave, sad face. 

A bombshell had been thrown into the 
camp! Presently it exploded. 

“There, that’s just like a man,” said Abi- 
gail. ‘‘To set his wits to work organizing. 
Why haven’t women done it before? Per- 
haps they have, but not often, I’m sure. 
It seems to me they’re just like babies, to 
be thought for and cared for and told just 
what to do.” 

“To be sure,” said Kate, ‘‘why haven't 
we thought of it? I flattered myself we 
had done a wonderfully bright thing in 
keeping house together, but each one has 
kept her own sewing separate.” 

“I have thought of it, though not exactly 
in that shape, a great many times, lying 
there in bed with nothing to do,” said Emi- 
ly; ‘“‘and I have been wondering if we could 
not do something of the sort.” 

“I tell you what, girls,” said Mary, ‘‘we 
must have a sewing-machine.” 

‘‘Dear me, Mary,” said Abigail, ‘‘you’ll 
have us trying to get themoon next. Why, 
they cost nearly a hundred dollars. We 
shall have one in time, I hope, but we cer- 
tainly can’t do it now.” 

‘That is just it, Abby,” said Mary; ‘‘we 
must buy it first, and make it pay for itself.” 

‘But who is going to trust us?” asked 
Abigail, skeptically. 

‘“‘We must try forit, at least,” said Mary. 
‘‘We are absolutely without friends who 
could give us that sort of a lift, and we 
must use wit, nerve, and determination.” 

“You seem to have the determination,” 
said Kate, ‘‘Abby has the nerve, and I shall 
have to supply the wit, I suppose.” 

“‘That’s a good division of laber,” said 
Emily. ‘I hope, asI have none of the 
three requisites, that I shall at least have 
the sewing-machine.” 

But slowly and cautiously, not risking 
any thing, as is the manner of women, for 
they are not naturally speculators, the girls 
began to make up children’s clothing. Kate 
was a good cutter, and shaped aprons, bibs, 
dresses and night-dresses, with wonderful 
facility, with the aid of a few patterns. 
But with the work they were forced to do 
for the shops, to meet necessary expenses, 
they made but little headway, and as yet 
they had no customers, being on a retired 
street, with no opportunity to display their 
goods, and with no means of advertising. 
They labored against the want of the neces- 
sary capital to carry on the business. 

Towards spring they held a council of 
war. It was decided fhat Abigail should 
call on a wealthy lady for whom she had 
occasionally done sewing, and endeavor to 
gain her patronage. To be sure, she was 
rather patronizing and lofty, but as they 
had decided that she should furnish the 
nerve, she meant to do so. 

It turned out better than they had expect- 
ed. Mrs. Hyslop, a kind woman naturally, 
and with abundant means, offered to go se- 
curity for them, besides making the first 
payment, and taking in return a number of 
children’s garments. 

How the machine flew when they had at 
last learned to use itrightly. The ‘division 
of labor,” so much laughed about, was of 
great value to them, though not exactly af- 
ter Mike Kelley’s fashion. At first they 
made fine, fancy garments, for they were 
girls of taste and skill, but they soon found 
that cheap, serviceable calico and worsted 
dresses and out-door garments found most 





ready sale. Little aprons bordered with a 
pretty stripe, and made from remnants 
which they bought cheap, wrappers and 
dresses, plainly but substantially made, were 
sold rapidly to cooks, housemaids, and 
working women of all classes. They could 
afford to sell them fcr less than the dress 
would cost the purchaser if she bought the 
goods and hired it made, and the ready- 
made garments showed to much better ad- 
vantage than the unmade goods. Merchants 
found it profitable to sell garments from 
goods purchased of them, at a very low 
commission, since the made-up garments 
sold more rapidly than the goods in the 
piece. 

In the early spring, however, the girls 
hired a shop in the business part of the 
town, and soon found that without extra 
help they could not supply the demand. 
Thus their business grew, their savings en- 
larged their business, and our poor sewing 
girls were now on the high road to compe- 
tence. 

And were they happy? Success in an 
honest enterprise isalways happy. A thriv- 
ing business fills the heart of manor woman 
with content. Yes, they were happy, and 
merry, and contented. 

CHAPTER III. 

One rainy morning about a year and a 
half from those ‘‘melancholy days,” Abi- 
gail put on a waterproof, a better garment 
than the old rain shawl, and started off 
fora walk. The other girls were not sur- 
prised. They expected such a proceeding 
now. It was one of those fine, moist, soft 
April mornings, when the grass seems to 
grow by the inch, and Abigail could no more 
resist temptation to get out into the rain than 
a duck can resist the allurements of a pud- 
dle. The girls often called her the ‘‘Maid 
of the Mist.” It was not exactly raining; a 
soft, fine mist pervaded the atmosphere, so 
silvery it seemed like a gossamer web. Abi- 
gail drew her cloak hood about her face, a 
pale, quiet face, whose only color was in 
the clear gray eyes and well cut lip. 

‘‘What dreadful weather!” she heard a 
young man say to his companion as she 
passed them. ‘‘What charming weather!” 
she said to herself, as she folded her arms 
together under her cloak. She walked rap- 
idly at first, but more slowly as she left the 
town behind her. Grass was everywhere, 
the old yellow grass seeming to be a setting 
of gold for the emerald of the young green 
blades. The very ground seemed to breathe 
fragrance, while the swelling buds gave out 
a perfume beyond Lubin’s power to rival. 

How independent she felt as she stood on 
a clump of grass lifted above the soft mud 
of the roadside. A thoughthad been grow- 
ing for twenty-four hours which kept her 
lips smiling almost constantly. 

She would soon be able to buy a cottage 
for herself. And there it was now! Half 
hidden by a clump of lilac bushes stood a 
little house, its unpainted sides gray with 
years, yet seeming to be in good repair. A 
little hoard on the gate post announced that 
it was for sale. It was as if the little board 
had said, ‘‘Take me.” 

One of the shutters very obligingly had a 
broken slat, through which she could grati- 
fy her impatience to see the inside. The 
room within was large and comfortable 
looking, and had an old-fashioned fire-place. 

“T’ll have an open grate there, at least,” 
she thought, counting her chickens before 
they were hatched. 

“Surely I can buy it,” she thought, in a 
fever of anticipation. ‘‘I have two hun- 
dred dollars in the bank already.” 

Finding from the board on the gate the 
name of the agent, she turned her steps 
hemeward. 

A well-known old brown horse thrust his 
head a little past her. 

‘‘Why,—what in the world, Miss How- 
ell?” said Dr. Beard, as he stopped. ‘‘You 
could not have been caught in this storm, 
surely, for it has drizzled all night, and 
hasn’t stopped a minute.” 

“Oh, no,” explained Abigail, with an 
amused face at his look of wonder. ‘‘I 
only came out for a walk.” 

‘Well, really,” said Dr. Beard, ‘‘I never 
knew a young lady choose such a singular 
time. Why, Miss Howell, do you prefer 
the rain to a good clear air?” 

‘I think I do,” she answered. ‘It is a 
peculiar taste of mine. Besides,” she added 
more frankly than politely, “‘I meet so few 
people.” 

The doctor looked embarrassed. ‘‘Then 
I can’t have the pleasure of driving you 
back to town. But I wish you would waive 
your preferences this one time. ‘It wiil 
rain again another day,’ and you’ve been 
dampened quite enough for once.” 

She could not resist the warm, roomy 
buggy, or the kindness of the invitation; so, 
regardless of riding in her damp clothes, or 
missing the rest of her charming walk, she 
suffered herself to be helped in, tucked up, 
and driven away. 

“My niece tells me you are succeeding 
well in your enterprise, Miss Howell,” he 
said, after a pause. 

‘‘Yes, doctor,” she answered; ‘‘thanks to 
your suggestion, we have done well. We 
find our business increasing constantly.” 

‘Partnerships are good things some- 
times,” said the doctor, with a twinkle of 
the eye. 


She did not answer. They were at her 





own door now. 

**You must take better care of yourself,” 
he said gravely, as he helped her out. 

There was not much in the words, but 
Abigail kept them in her mind all day. 
They sounded sweet and tender to her, and 
she had net had many sweet and tender 
words in her life. 

She bought the cottage before the spring 
was over, and the other girls boarded with 
her. She did not go down to the shop every 
day now. There was spring planting to do 
in the mite of a garden, andin sunny places 
in the front yard. Hercottage was evident- 
ly going to cost her something more than 
its original price, in loss of time from her 
work, but then, it was her home, and she 
turned over the fresh soil in a silent, un- 
speakable delight at the thought of really 
owning it. 

She planted her flowers according to rules 
not laid down in any of the books on land- 
scape gardening, and reversed all ideas of 
arrangement previously expended upon the 
little yard; for, like the Irishman’s horse, 
was it not her own? and she could “de. 
stroy” it if she liked. 

She took a perverse delight in having 
things all her own way, regardless of wheth- 
er it was the best way or not, and sometimes, 
I fear, really giving up her own preferences, 
because they seemed to be identical with 
those of the former proprietor. 

One balmy morning in June, when the 
old rose bush which she could not find it in 
her heart to uproot, though she had not set 
it there herself, was just bursting into June 
splendor, Dr. Beard came and leaned over 
the gate. She had not seen him for a long 
time. He had, indeed, been away, but 
since his return she had not met him, except 
at church, where his old-time merry face 
was so grave and sad that she had been fill- 
ed with pain and wonder at the change. 

‘*You have bought my old home, Abigail, 
I see,” he said, quietly and sadly. 

“Yours, doctor?” turning from her prun- 
ing, with her large tailor shears in her hand. 

“IT was brought up there, and lived there 
with my mother till she died,” he said, in 
measured tones, as one carries steadily a full 
pail of water, lest it overflow. 

«‘T have never rented it, but I had to sell 
it at last.” 

“Did you set out all the flowers and dig 
the beds?” asked Abigail. 

*‘Yes, my mother andI did, but I see you 
have changed all that,” he said. 

‘‘But if I had known—oh, if you had told 
me it was yours,” she said, her eyes and 
voice full of tears. 

“No matter; Icould not keep it, and I 
would rather you had it and changed it 
than any one else. I have lost every thing, 
and have just buried my only brother, too, 
poor Jack!” 

Abigail did not then know that it was 
through this poor younger brother’s follies 
and sins that David Beard had lost his all. 

‘‘But you must have your house back, Dr. 
Beard. I don’t want your house,” said Abi- 
gail. 

‘But it is not my house now, Abigail,” 
said he, ‘‘and if it were I should want to 
give it to you. If I had net lost every thing, 
and if you would have accepted the little 
gift,—but now—” 

‘But now I shall give the house back,” 
she said, softly and emphatically. 

This made a high dispute, both parties 
being as firm as mules, but they finally came 
to an understanding I believe, for when I 
last saw Abigail she was holding a hand- 
some shrub, while the doctor filled in the 
precious soil Abigail took such delight in 
owning. 

The other girls carried on the business 
after Abigail went into her new partnership, 
renting rooms above the shop, but they al- 
ways take their Sunday tea with the doctor 
and Abigail. 

The latter says she finds partnerships a 
great benefit in business. 

To which the doctor adds, ‘‘And it’s all 
in the division of la-abor, you know.” —£z- 
change. 

—_—"——_e@e 


MISERY OF FRENCH WORKING WOMEN. 


M. Legouvé in his Histoire Morale des 
Femmes, first written we believe in 1853, 
thus described the position of the French 
work-woman. ‘The cotton operatives gain 
16 to 18 sous a day; in the wool factories 20 
to 25 sous; in silk, 15 to 20 sous—a work- 
man meantime gaining two or three francs 
a day. Moreover, the work-woman with 
her miserable 18 sous a day only works 
three hundred days in the year, even if we 
take oft no time for illness. The wages of 
women of this class is everywhere below 
what they require for food alone, and yet 
their wages are still diminishing. Every- 
where economists show us the same terrible 
facts. A woman, even if she does not buy 
a single article of furniture or of dress can- 
not live in a town for less than 248 francs a 
year. In her youth her wages generally 
amount te 172 francs; at her full strength 
250 francs; when her strength fails, perhaps 
126. For a workman, misery means hun- 
ger; for a woman it means hunger and 
shame as well. Parent-Duchatel affirms 
that out of three thousand fallen women, 
only thirty-five had had sufficient means to 
nourish themselves respectably. A small 
minority of wemen in the large houses in 
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Paris, earn from three to five francs a day, 
put out of this, their employers exact in 
these workshops a style of dress which in a 
great measure absorbs the day’s wages. 
Moreover the women work under a pressing 
fear of a continually increasing reduction. 

Mdllc. de Grandpré gives additional tes- 
timony to the miserable poverty of honest 
Parisian work-women. In a former number 
we have spoken of the prison of St. Lazare 
for women in Paris, and we are glad to hear 
that there has lately been a proposal to sup- 
press it, and the present Chamber will 
probably take this question into considera- 
tion. In an article written some years ago, 
Mdille. de Grandpré dwells feelingly on the 
miserable condition of the French work- 
women. There were on an average, she 
said, 12,000 women in the prison of all 
kinds, those convicted of crime, committals 
for immoral life, or those simply suspected 
of crime; their cost was a franc a day each 
for food and clothing alone, without count- 
ing the rent and salary of officials, fire and 
light, medicine or other prison expenses. 
The rations were poor in the extreme—wa- 
ter for the sole drink, soup in the morning, 
vegetables and only now and then meat in 
in the middle of the day; nothing in the 
evening; the allowance of bread was so 
small that those who had no money where- 
with to buy additional food often told her 
they could not sleep at night on account of 
hunger. The clothing was insufficient in 
the winter; the little children's clothes were 
cut out of their mother’s old dresses, or the 
old house linen; neither shoes nor stockings 
were allowed them, and yet even under this 
rigorous régime, the misery outside the 
prison walis is so much greater that out of 
every 100 prisoners 60 were recommittals. 

Mdlle. de Grandpré suggested as the only 
remedy that large workshops belonging to 
and supported by the State should be open- 
ed for the women who left the prison. The 
expense, she added, need not be great as 
many of these women were in full strength; 
all would work for their support, and the 
supervision of pious and devoted ladies 
would be all that was required. 

“The unfortunate creatures,”’ she said, 
‘‘who on being liberated do not know what 
is to become of them, would not then be 
obliged to get themselves re-arrested in or- 
der to find a shelter. If the State will not 
take the initiative, public charity ought to 
found the building.” 

Additional details of these terrible facts 
have been published in a paper on the con- 
dition of French working women by the 
British and Continental Federation. A 
working man at the Congress said :— 

‘‘The great social evil lies in the miserable 
salary granted to the work of women. This 
utterly fictitious remuneration (I say it with- 
out hesitation) is in itself vice established as 
an institution; it is debauchery justified, 
necessary, and inevitable. A woman can- 
not live—that is to say feed, lodge, dress 
herself—on thirty sousa day; it will scarce- 
ly pay the haif of what is indispensable for 
a woman. Therefore it becomes necessary 
for her to seek, in another industry, other 
means of subsistence—that is what consti- 
tutes vice. 

“.... It is well to explain that the per- 
sons called, ‘erploiteurs,’ who make shameful 
profits to the detriment of the poor working 
women of Paris are of two kinds. First, 
those who in the large magasins and ateliers 
grind down their work-women to the last 
degree, pay them a miserable three francs a 
week, and then turn them out in the evening 
and on Sunday, homeless and unprotected, 
to eke out their miserable wages, if they 
choose, in the ever open and more lucrative 
industry of prostitution; and secondly, those 
(also some of them employers in great maga- 
sins) who sell to fashionable customers the 
young girls themselves whom they employ, 
body and soul. There are business houses 
and workshops in Paris which are in them- 
selves houses of debauchery. There are 
some employers, on the other hand, such as 
the master and mistress of ‘Le Bon Marché,’ 
and ‘Le Pauvre Diable,’ who take a kindly 
interest in their girls, and desire to encour- 
age them in virtuous living; but it will be 
easily understood that in these establish- 
ments it is extremely difficulty to raise the 
rate of wages while the immoral establish- 
ments grind down their servants, or can af- 
ford, by making a double use ef their ‘em- 
ployées,’ to pay them the most miserable 
apology for wages. The struggling work 
women of Paris have also other unfair riv- 
als, namely, the convents, whose inmates 
produce work at almost fabulously low 
prices, being supported mainly by the en- 
dowments of the convents and the prisons 


as women produce work for no pay at 
all. 

“There are some work-women in Paris 
who have a father or husband, in which 
case the woman's three francs help a little 
towards the ‘ménage,’ but these are propor- 
uonately much fewer in Paris than in Lon- 
don; there are thousands of single women 
in Paris who have no creature on earth to 
look to for support; marriage has long been 
on the decrease. Many of these poor girls 
do not know their origin, or whether they 
ever had a father and mother.... Ten 
thousand women every year go through the 
prison of St. Lazare; every one of these, 
though she may have been imprisoned only 
for a petty crime, is branded as a criminal.” 

+e 


SOUTHERN OPPRESSION. 


On Saturday night about 11.45, p. m., May 
12, some person or persons set on fire the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Huntsville, Texas. It was totally consumed. 
The members had just purchased a fire-bell, 
and Sunday School library, and greatly im- 
proved their church. Everything was de- 








streyed. It was heart-rending to stand by 
and hear the means and sobs of the poor 
colored people as they .saw their beloved 
Zion a mass ef flames. It took them seven 
years to finish the house, and in two hours 
all was destroyed. This makes fifteen 
churches (colored) burnt this year in that 
State. May God have mercy upon the poor 
freedmen in Texas. 
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George H. Ellis. 


Book, Job, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 


No, 101 Milk Street, Boston. 


Every Woman Should Learn 
How to ornament her home with the 


SCROLL SAW. 


Arthur Hope’s Manual of 


SORRENTO AND INLAID WORK 


explains this beautiful art so clearly that any child 
can understand it, 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 


25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 








STE WARTS . 
ety EL 


Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 


General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 


Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
Trusses. 


Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure, 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS! ! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 





7-shot $2.50,70 kinds. Guns & Rifles 5 
bv0 vers to $500. Monster Ill, Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
WESTERN GuN Works, Chicago, 


Woman’s Medical College 
—of the—— 
New York Infirmary- 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
ork Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 


dress the Secretary, 
Dr. Mercy N. Bakzr. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania. 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures,Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. poe A. M., Dean, North 
= Ave. and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WwW. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 
Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
ly! 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
y 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices. 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


E invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now egeting. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es. 

WE IMPO OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one t over the first cost of im- 

tation, OUR PRIC ILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


PSIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 


HYGIENIC 
Under-Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 
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Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 
out the body. 

Union under-Flannel Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &e. 


and a variety of articles indispensable to all ladies 
desiring to dress hygienically. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List sent FREE on application. 


Address 


MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


€ East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 


Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 








FURNITURE. 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &c., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman'’s Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 


Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street. FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of:- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Lows Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIH WAI & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
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er man or woman. Noble maternity alone 
will not produce good citizens. Paternity 
must enact its full part in the organization 
of better children. . Fathers must be pure, 
and must give, by example and precept, that 
wise counsel which will-make every man re- 
gard every woman as capable of being cloth- 
ed in righteousness, and if wrong is done, 
even in the home, men must demand that 
other men shall endure the same decree of 
ignominy from the law and society, as now 
falls upon women chiefly. 

The New Year opened for us with an es- 
say on ‘‘Chivalry” from Rev. J. F. Allen. 
Is it owing to modern chivalry, or to the 
want of it, that our Club exists, and that 
statutes many are being revised? Though 
now beginning to guard ourselves, Mr. Al- 
len showed us, that we had been under ob- 
ligation to it for past protection; but the 
accolade of the knight must be placed on the 
workman’s shoulder, before we realize the 
full beauty and loyalty of feeling to Wo- 
man, which, as chivalry developed, made it 
a guage of existing customs, an historic. in- 
stitution, to which our good modern society 
is greatly indebted. 

Mtr. athaway, on January 22, kindly 
reminded us of our nasal twang, our risin 
and falling inflections, and bade us regar 
‘Reading Aloud” as a Fine Art. The desire 
created by his lecture for immediate reform 
was so earnest, that two groups of ladies. 
were soon formed, who have studied elocu- 
tion under an able teacher in the Club par- 
lors. This instruction will redound to the 
blessing of many, for, to them, the chair- 
man of the day need no longer utter those 


iercing words, ‘‘please stand,” ‘‘speak 
ouder,” &ce. 
Our next paper, given with distinctness, 


beauty, andemphasis of voice, by Mrs. Kate 
N. Doggett, whostood with charming defer- 
ence to her audience whilst she read, 
showed that thorough knowledge of her sub- 
ject which holds muchin reserve. Her sar- 
casm, pathos, and power of generalization 
were alike shown as she reviewed the posi- 
tion of women as indicated in the Sacred 
Books and Mythologies. The vedas, equal- 
ly with the Song of Solomon, sang the 
praises of women who belonged to no clubs,. 
but who did their own cooking and loved 
their own husbands. Aryau men were al- 
most as good in obtaining liberty for women 
as our own Samuel E. Sewall, 

Then came to our rooms, February 26, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Of course, there 
was no standing room, while her plaintive 
voice thrilled the heated air with her de- 
scription of George Eliot. Did we watch 
her face or listen to her words most closely? 
Happy is the speaker who rivets both the 
mind and eyes of her audience! When she 
ceased from her words, came animated dis- 
cussion amongst ourselves. 

March 5, Mr. Theodore D. Weld read a 
most admirable lecture on the Dramatic 
Faculty, its Woes, Abuses and Functions. 
He spoke of the important position that the 
stage and its drama should hold inthe in- 
tellectual and moral development of a peo- 

le, —— the pulpit in its opportunities 

or good. e alluded also, to the desire of 
the Florence people to obtain adrama which 
could be enacted on Sunday. With us, on 
this afternoon, was Mrs, Weld, the only 
surviving sister of Miss Grimke, those 
two noble women who, long ago, at the loss 
of all personal comfort and property, were 
the first of Southerners to tree their slaves, 
and then came North to .seek their home. 
Some one asked her to speak to us, and as 
the frail woman, with trembling voice stood 
there, sheltered by her husband’s arm, we 
felt that the drama of her life had been the 
prelude to our civil war, which had given 
every black woman the right to her black 
husband’s arm forever. 

That our papers seldom have direct con- 
nection with each other, was shown by our 
next essay, read by W. R. Emerson, on 
“Household Art.” Though he lamented 
the poverty of American taste, as indicated 
by our houses, he proved that we knew the 
value of importations, by the costly and 
beautiful tapestries which he had kindly ar- 
— as a background in our undraped par- 
or. . 
Then came another change of subject. 
William Lloyd Garrison gave us a most in- 
teresting account, from records scarcely 
known now, of the proceedings of the 
World’s Anti-Slavery Convention, in Lon- 
don, when women delegates were excluded, 
and Mr. Garrison and others voluntarily suf- 
fered with the women, the odium of non- 
admission. He also traced the course of 
the schism in the Anti-Slavery party in this 
country; many of those who were here 
working for the freedom of the negro re- 
fusing to allow women to take part in an 
public convention, as they had been previ- 
ously forbidden to do so by St. Paul in view 
of all such emergencies, 

April 23, and 30, we proved our right to 
one-half of our committee’s name, by listen- 
ing to two most admirable papers from Mr. 
8. R. Kehler, on the growth of ‘‘Color- 
Printing,” from the use of one color up to 
the present number of fifty blocks for one 
chromo, or to the delicate shading of the 
first engraving. Heartfelt thanks were giv- 
en to Mr. Keehler for the two afternoons 
which he had devoted to us, and to which 
he brought, not only illustrations arranged 
in one series from the earliest times, but 
books, blocks, and instruments used in these 
arts, It was a rare opportunity for gather- 
ing detailed information from a highly edu- 
cated instructor who loved his art, and to no 
more valuable papers has it been the privi- 
lege of the club to listen this winter. 

On May 27, the place of Miss Alice Baker, 
who was prevented by the illness of a dear 
friend from giving us a valuable paper, was 
kindly filled by Miss Louisa Brown, who 
entitled her subject ‘‘Light and Shade.” It 
was an earnest plea for the banishment of 
all horrible and ghastly pictures and sub- 
jects from books and the press, for the ad- 
mission of more healthful sunlight into 
apartments made without it reservoirs of dis- 
ease, and for the abandonment of black and 
of crape as the symbols of affiction. 

To this committee belongs also the recital 
of the glories of Club-teas, rendered better 
than religious dinners or festival tea-parties 
in public halls, by Mrs. Mosher’s songs, Mrs. 
Gregory’s recitations, Mrs. Langley’s ser- 





mons, Mrs. Wood’s, Mrs, Lowe's and Mrs. 
Porter’s poems, and by Mrs Diaz’s House- 
hold papers, with their quiet reminder from 
the woman tothe man who conscientiously 
and ineffectually tries to take her place— 
“Oh, you must look out about that.” 

Of two special occasions must the story 


be told. On December 30, we honored our- 
selves by giving a lunch to Professor Maria 
Mitchell. Invitations were sent to many 


who had kindly spoken for us in past years, 
and when our unusual feasting was over, 
Mr. Longfeliow, Mr. Gaffield, Signor Monti, 
and others, spoke to and for Miss Mitchell, 
who claimed that her enjoyment would be 
heightened if her voice was heard only in 
quiet conversation. 

May 2, was a parting reception to Mrs. 
Howe and Mrs. Cheney, from four to nine 
o'clock. Mr. Garrison spoke the good-bye 
which our hearts were too full to utter, and 
many an one gave anecdotes and praises of 
Mrs. Howe, as if she were invisible, while 
she likened herself to a comical picture she 
had once seen, of a Suffragist who had left 
her baby in the cradle in charge of a friend 
whilst she went to the polls. That friend, 
Mrs. Cheney, also deserts for the polls, or 
for Europe, and lo! the family is unguarded. 

Thus endeth this somewhat lengthy report 
of some of the doings of our club. 

Kate GANNETT WELLS. 

Boston, June 2, 1877. 





The Tenth Annual Report of the Work 
Committee was made by Miss Abby W. 
May :— ° 
WORK COMMITTEE REPORT. 

It gives us pleasure, in behalf of the Work 
Committce, to present to you the Tenth An- 
nual Report. The year has been one of 
much interest and, we trust, of profit. As 
heretofore, the programme has been made 
up of subjects of real, living importance; 
again we have found gentlemen and ladies 
ready to set forth the subjects chosen, in an 
able and most interesting way; and you 
yourselves have taken the feast set before 
you, and have heightened its flavor by the 
spirit and purpose with which you have dis- 
cussed it. I think we are all ready to agree 
that we are the better for this added year of 
effort on the part of the Work Committee. 
A few words seem to belong to each sepa- 
rate member of the programme. 

On November 20, Professor G. H. Howi- 
son spoke to us of the Science of Govern- 
ment. He handled the subject ina deeply 
philosophical way, which is, of course, the 
only true way to approach it. Unfortunate- 
ly the day was very stormy, and an unusu- 
ally small number of members was present, 
which we all regretted. ; 

On Dec. 18, Mr. Gamaliel Bradford spoke 
on Business Principles, and gave the foun- 
dation for much thought and discussion. 
Mr. Bradford long ago discovered that we 
know how to ask questions, which on simi- 
lar occasions he has sometimes been obliged 
to confess he could not answer. his 
I tell you in the strictest confidence. Per- 
haps it might be well for me to add, how- 
ever, that his inability to answer was not 
owing either to his ignorance or to our very 
superior intelligence, but to the fact that 
business and politics have not been establish- 
ed - or conducted according to well-de- 
fined principles heretofore. There has al- 
ways been a large element of ‘“‘hap-hazard”’ 
and poor policy in their management. ‘‘Busi- 
ness principles!” said some one, ‘‘there aren’t 
any; and the chance remark seems almost 
the real truth. Indeed it seemed rather 
presumptuous for us to venture on this ill- 
defined ground. Was it because we were 
trying to make a general overturn, and to 
escape from the sphere usually allotted to us, 
that there was such a convulsion of nature 
on that day? When Professor Howison’s 
afternoon proved stormy in an ordinary 
manner, we never dreamed that we were 
responsible for it; but when on Mr. Brad: 
ford’s day there came a severe snow-storm, 
with heavy peais of thunder, and the most 
vivid of lightning, it was time for us to con- 
sider whether we were not overturning all 
the established order of things, and making 
“chaos to come again.” ossibly, how- 
ever, the lesson of that wondrous storm 
may only be that elements which have hith- 
erto seemed discordant, or at least not har- 
monious, may be brought together with no 
resulting harm. 

It is getting to be a somewhat old story 
for women to enter the public arena; and 
the convulsions that have been often fore- 
told have not as yet appeared, nor indeed 
need we anticipate them. One thing, by 
way of change in affairs, however, some of 
us are hoping for in this entering of women 
into ever-widening fields. It is that they 
shall carry there a contribution of the best 
kind, in the very direction of which we are 
speaking; namely, in requiring that princi- 
ple shall underlie every action of a public 
nature, just as now every human being ad- 
mits that it must underlie all that is worth 
having in private life. Inthe old and bitter 
days of Slavery, it was said that a promi- 
nent New York firm was called to account 
for avowing anti-slavery principles, and was 
threatened with the destruction of its busi- 
ness. A printed card from the firm made 
this simple statement, ‘‘Our silks are in the 
market, our principles are not.” It was a 
brave word for the time. But anew phase 
of experience gives a turn to the wheel, and 
in the future we are to require that every 
man’s principles shall be in the market, not 
indeed to be traded for, but traded with; so 
that it shall be in vain for the dealer’s silks 
to be in the market, they shall in fact have 
no sale, unless high principles are in and 
through and behind them. Can it be that 
God made us all, and put us-—one great fam- 
ily of his children—into this great garden to 
till it, and meant that in our relations with 
our brethren we should leave out his ewn 
justice and mercy, his honor and his loving- 

indness? What a ghastly picture. God’s 
people living in God’s world, and conduct- 
ing their work—which they call by the 
high-sounding names of Politics, Political 
Economy, and Church and State affairs—on 
selfish and false grounds. Forbid that wo- 
men should not demand something better, 
and try to do their work in a different and 
a better way. Let no one put itall aside on 
the ground that she is not a ‘‘business wo- 


man.” We all have some responsibility in 





this direction, a small if not a great one. 
Are we guided by principle in meeting that? 
Let each one of us ask, ‘‘Am I careful to 
be punctual to my engagements? Ordo I 
steal the precious time of others by failing 
to be on hand at the right moment?” ‘‘Do 
I remember that the workman is worthy of 
his hire, and pay promptly for all service 
rendered?” ‘‘Dol remember that the money 
1 hold is not mine, while the dinner I have 
eaten, the clothing 1 have worn, the com- 
forts Ihave enjoyed are not paid for? That 
in plain, hard words, I am a thief, keeping 
for my own what of right belongs to some 
one else?” Do you say that I am making 
too much of trifles? It is not so. These 
things are not trifles. They are of tremen- 
dous importance in the world’s affairs; and 
they go deep enough to touch God’s ever- 
lasting principles, which he has thought fit 
to establish and to maintain, or this world 
would perish in a moment. 

Iam disheartened when I see the misera- 
ble results that have come from the no- 
por methods of doing business. But 

have no words to express what would be 
my sorrow or ~~ indignation if I thought 
my own sex would help to continue the fail- 
ure, instead of adding what it may to put 
things on the true foundation. We are ‘‘the 
reserves” only newly falling into line of 
battle. Let us bring with us strength of 
the best kind; let us hold high a white ban- 
ner without a stain, and never let us hope 
even for success unless the victory shall be 
honorable, and won by faithfulness. 

But I am detaining you far too long, and 
must hasten onward. On January 15, 1877, 
Miss Mary E. Beedy gave us a most inter- 
esting afternoon’s account of the English 
women of to-day, bringing fresh and wide 
information upon their condition, gained in 
a long residence abroad. 

On February 19, our ever faithful friend, 
Mr. Edward Atkinson, spoke upon the influ- 
ence of cotton-culture and manufacture 
upon our country North and South. He 
abundantly illustrated his words with speci- 
mens of the raw material in various stages, 
and of manufactured articles, which sur- 
prised as well as delighted us. 

On March 19, Mrs. E. D. Cheney spoke to 
us upon “Play,” a subject which at first 
sight may seem a little outside the sphere of 
the Work Committee. But a broader look 
corrects that mistaken view. For do we 
not all believe that the best work is impos- 
sible without play, which in its highest ap- 
plication must mean that we rest, a refresh- 
ment of the whole nature, physical and 
mental as well? and do we not further be- 
lieve that only those wbo work can play? 
The non-workers are idle, but ‘‘play” surely 
means something quite other and better than 
that. Perhaps we enjoyed Mrs. Cheney 
even more than usual, tor we remembered 
that she was soon to leave us for a long ab- 
sence. Our good wishes are to-day follow- 
ing her across the sea, where we hope that 
a season of genuine play awaits her. We 
hope it for our own sakes, as well as for 
hers. 

On April 16, Mrs. A. M. Diaz read a pa- 
per upon the Moral Education of Children. 
There can be no subject of greater impor- 
tance than that; and Mrs. Diaz’s presenta- 
tion of it was a wholly worthy one. I wish 
there was time, and I were able to give 
those of you who were not present on that 
day some idea of the paper read. 

Our series of meetings was to have closed 
on May 21, with a talk from Rev. E. E. 
Hale; and a goodly company gathered to 
hear him. The hour came and passed, and 
no speaker appeared. Presently, foreseeing 
a disappointment, the chairman proposed a 
general discussion, and asked the members 
to present subjects. Several were suggest- 
ed, and at length it was decided, after some 
rather peculiar and very lively legislation, 
that Universal Suffrage should be the topic 
for the afternoon. There were not wanting 
champions of both sides of the question— 
I might say of all sides of it, for many more 
than two were represented. It proved in 
the end that we had chosen well, for we 
had a really brilliant afternoon, and the ex- 
pression on every hand was most earnest 
and thoughtful. It is pleasant to believe 
that the membership of the Club represents 
so wide a variety of thought and interest, 
that hardly any subject could be brought 
forward, upon which there weuld be lacking 
speakers familiar with it, and able to set it 
forth. 

Such is the story of another year. If you 
have found it a good one, as we hope, we 
believe you will be ready to join with us in 
striving for better things in the future. 
Respectfully submitted. Assy W. May, 

Boston, June 2, 1877. Chairman, 





The report of the Discussion Committee 
followed: 


DISCUSSION COMMITTEE REPORT. 


There may be some among the new mem- 
bers present, and perhaps among the older 
ones also, as well as ‘some stranger, visit- 
ors, who may not know what our title 
‘Discussion Committee” signities. One 
Monday afternoon in the month is under 
the charge of this committee. But you will 
ask, is it not allowable to “discuss” on all 
afternoon gatherings? Are not all essayists 
called upon to ‘‘give a reason for the faith 
that is in them?” We reply: Yes; but we 
claim, as Discussion Committee, to offer 
peculiar facilities for that most delightful 
occupation—criticism of others. 

In the mind of a member of the club was 
once conceived the brilliant idea of devot- 
ing one afternoon a month to novices in our 
company; on that day the essay should be 
given by club members only; and, when 
possible, those who had never read for us 
should have the first invitation. ‘‘For,” ob- 
served the member aforesaid, ‘‘there surely 
exists among us latent as well as displayed 
talent; how could it possibly be otherwise? 
To doubt it would be treason to our asso- 
ciation.”” How then shall this hidden talent 
be reached? was the first question. Here 
in our midst, at least, we do not wish to 
jose so a pee of purest ray serene, 
which the ‘‘dark unfathomed caves” of our 
Club bear. Were these many flowers born 
to blush unseen and waste their sweetness 





on the silent air? Some Harriet Martineau 
whose throbbing breast heaves with the | 


weight of thought unuttered yet; some 
mute inglorious Browning here may rest; 
some Eliot guiltless of a published book. 
“Shall these things be?” cried the member 
aforesaid. ‘‘No,never!”—and the Discussion 
Committee was born. Of course its founder, 
whom I may now mention, Mrs. K. G. 
Wells, was placed at its head. Now came 
the problem; what divining-rod should 
oint to this buried treasure of taleut? 
Vhat power of perception does it not re- 
quire to read the unborn essay in the not 
inexpressive faces of the silentones? What 
culiar detective skill must be employed? 
What numerous delicate feelers must the 
other members of the committee possess, in 
order to assist their leader in this interest- 
ing but obscure chase for prey? The sub- 
ordinates of that committee humbly bow 
before their head, and own her superiority, 
and ask you to bear your testimony to the 
success of the experiment, which also was 
two-fold. ‘‘Not only shall the essayists be 
taken from virgin soil, but also the following 
debate shall be otherwise managed,” said the 
bold innovator. Many a member goes home 
from the Club on other days still, with the 
riches of her experience lost to us, from 
the need of the forcing hand of the presid- 
ing officer, who shall see the wise criticism, 
or apt illustration, or helpful eagpenten. 
or timely encouragement, or crushing refu- 
tation, shinlng forth from the eyes, flushing 
the cheek, trembling on the lip, or frowning 
on the brow of some auditor who has never 
et ventured in the Club to give words to 
ner rising thought. 

But a new era dawned on the Club, and 
now, on Discussion afternoon, no timidity 
can shield, no disability of speech excuse; 
the eye of our Chairman flashes everywhere, 
and with what seems a merciless, but which 
is a truly benevolent tyranny, she summons 
by name, if she knows it, (although that 
knowledge is not essential) every listener 
whose veil is not too thick to hide the intel- 
ligence beaming on her face; and nothing 
but stolidity, assumed or real, is safe from 
the Chairman of the Discussion Committee. 

With this short preliminary, which ex- 
plains our right to exist, I will now give a 
glance at our doings during the past Club 
year. We must commence, however, with 
an apology, or a half one. We mean that 
our by-laws shall be as strict as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians; but, in November, 
we relaxed slightly, and the preface only of 
our first discourse was given by Miss Hora- 
tia Ware, who introduced in a lively man- 
ner an article on ‘‘Genteel English,” which 

ave some criticisms on Latin, Saxon and 
lb words, spoke of the evil of extrav- 
agant and incorrect expressions as being 
more injurious to the language itself than 
the use of slang, also recommended the 
avoidance of abbreviations. The effects 
have been very marked in the Club, in the 
sobriety of our style, in the almost entire 
disuse of the abbreviated ‘‘I shant’” or ‘‘I 
cant,” or “I aint,” so very convenient as 
savers of breath, while no slang pollutes 
the pure English of the Club. 

In December, Miss Caroline Richards 
gave us a thoughtful essay on ‘‘Leadership,” 
showing diligent study and well-digested 
thought on the characteristics which con- 
stitute a leader of mankind; dividing these 
under three heads, creative, assimilative, 
and imitative, and giving us illustrations of 
the working of these same forces in the 
developments of the material and animal 
world. We felt sure our divining rod was 
serving us well as we listened to this. 

In January, Mrs. Martha Low read us a 
comparison of English and American Life 
on those points which would be especially 
interesting to us as women; we were made 
to feel that really there was independence 
of speech and action among women else- 
where than here, and that, in some things 
we must rouse all our faculties, lest our 
English sisters get too far in advance of us; 
nevertheless, in the bottom of our hearts, 
we whispered to ourselves, ‘‘America, with 
all thy faults, I love thee still!” 

In February, a disappointment threatened 
us. Miss Louisa Brown, who was an- 
nounced to speak to us upon ‘‘Light and 
Shade.” and for whose technical instruc- 
tions we had prepared all our artistic souls, 
failed us at the very last moment, through 
sickness. Again our Chairman’s powers 
were called into play, and she diligently 
scoured the city for aid, and at the town’s 
end found relief. The empty chair was 
gracefully taken by Miss Sophia Townsend, 
who gave usa discourse on Greek women 
of ancient time, more especially those of 
Athens. It wasa paper rich in historical 
information, and of practical application 
too, by the lessons drawn in comparison of 
our own lives, as women of the modern 
Athens, with those of the ancient city. It 
made us realize too, that the spirit which, 
in old Greece, destroyed the female infants, 
still exists, although somewhat modified, 
in those who contemptuously say, ‘‘Only a 
girl!” I think we all remember the ani- 
mated discussion which followed. 

In March, Mr. Thomas Cushing (‘‘a mem- 
ber?” Certainly,) spoke. upon Ideals and 
Realizations,tin the Home, in the School, in 
Society. We all felt a little saddened, I 
think, as the picture unrolled before us, and 
we saw that we came far short of the models 
we set up, and how necessary were such 
retrospects to keep us from vain-glorying. 

In April, the patience of the Club gave a 
kindly hearing to an article on Literature 
for Children, old and young. This was an 
attempt to show, among other things, the 
evil effects of the coarse, illustrated papers 
which abound in our streets and stores, also 
an appeal for conscientious work in authors 
and artists. The statistics showing the im- 
mense number of periodicals and news- 
papers which must be classed as _perni- 
ciously sensational, and also giving their 
extensive circulation, were so striking a 
proof of the need of action, that the Club 
at once opened a subscription paper, and 
members have already contributed $30 to 
to be sent to the energetic Mr. Comstock, 
of New York, Secretary of the Society for 
the suppression of obscene literature; this 
is intended as an expression of the desire 
of the Women’s Club to participate in his 
truly philanthropic work. 

In May, we were transported from ail 
these metaphysical, psychological, histori- 
cal, etymological, and dreary moral retro- 





spects, across the Atlantic, and found our- 
selves under the guidance of Mrs. A. (. 
Wellington, in Bayreuth, at the Wagner 
festival. A delightful contrast. Music and 
the drama, the enthusiasm of musicians and 
composers; prima donnas and poets; the 
society of the magnates of Europe, with 
dukes, counts and barons by the scores and 
hundreds; with gods and goddesses; with 
fairies and dragons; with fire and water 
ageants, all these passed before our eyes, 
he discussion following could not be gen- 
eral. Who would venture to talk about 
Walkures and Flying Dutchmen? Softly 
we touched the subject, partly from igno- 
rance, partly from fear; for where do 
greater discords arise than among musicians 
and musical critics? 

And so falls the curtain upon another 
year of the Discussion Committee’s work. 

JULIA A. SPRAGUE, 
Boston, June 2, 1877. Secretary D. ©. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 

30 Union Park, Boston. 

a eemmetly Physician to the North End Mission 
Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o'clock, P. m. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 











has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to9 Pp. M., and 2to4 Pp. m. 








Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


2 Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. M. to 5 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 

Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. 

Books,.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

‘ Seppets. vee Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on St. 











Dress Reform,.—Miss H. L. Lang, 2% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture,.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 
ae Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 

all. 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
, Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
on, 
Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Knowles, 
25 Winter St. 
Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
a Spostamsnet.—Rasel Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e St. 
Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 
Tea and Coffee,—Oriental Tea Company, 82 
Court St. 
Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 
Woman’s Medical Colleges,—128 Second 
Avenue, New York, North College Avenue and 2ist 
St., Philadelphia. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 
REMOVAL. 
Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeon, 


Formerly Resident Physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Codman Avenue, 
Boston, has Removep her residence and office to the 





___ Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets, 
6m18 Jamaica Plain Mass. 


A Young Lady, who hasa good English and 
Classical education, wishes to find some position in 
which she can earn money to resume a course of pro- 
fessional study. She can teach thoroughly in Eng- 
lish and High School branches, (including Latin) isa 
ready accountant, has some knowledge of book-keep- 
ing, or could fill any position demanding energy, bus- 
iness ability, and trustworthiness. Address STUDENT, 
Woman’s JouRNAL Office, 4 Park Street, Boston. 3t22 





Wanted.—By an American lady a situation to do 
chamber or table work, at the sea shore for the sea- 
son. Address M. E. Clark, Waltham, Mass. P. O. 
Box 465. 


Wanted. —Five thousand ladies to test the mer- 
its of Boots and Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on the 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to the 
feet and comfort to the wearer. Measures taken at 
Dress Reform Rooms, 2 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from 1 to 5 p. m. 

A perfect fit guaranteed. 








176m 
How Women can make Money.—The 
Buckeye Publishing Co., Marysville, Ohio, have just 
published a superb new book *‘Buckeye Cookery and 
ractical Honsekeeping,”’ (valuable-sample page of 
which will be sent to any address free,) for which 
they want 1000 active, intelligent women as agents, 
forthe coming season. Pay liberal, and book first- 
class in every respect. Send for particulars immedi- 
ately if you want profitable employment. 18 


Dr. Knight’s. — 


SWEDISH MOVEMENT CURE, 


For Chronic Diseases, 
(Worcester, Mass.) 
SPECIALTIES, 

LATERAL SPINAL CURVATURES, 
FUNCTIONAL PARALYSES, 

and the Diseases of Women. 

Ladies will be assisted by a competent Physician of 
their own Sex. 

Good board at reasonable rates contiguous to Office. 

Circulars by mail on application. Dr. K. is the In- 
ventor and Proprietor of the 

ATLAS HEALTH LIFT! 

Recommended as, ‘““THE BEST” by HARVARD 

AMHERST, YALE and CORNELL! im%& 














